What Is Happening to Them? 


Tuis issue is in the nature of a progress report on state 
and federal legislation and programs pertaining to 
veterans. It supplements the December, 1944 issue of 
STaTE GOVERNMENT which described .the provisions for 
veterans which were then being developed. More than a 
year has now passed since the end of hostilities and an 
appraisal of the actual operation of veterans’ programs 
is in order. No appraisal, however, would be complete 
without the reactions of the veteran himself, and there- 
fore STATE GOVERNMENT has asked Donald F. Clemens 
of Chicago, Illinois (formerly Pvt. Clemens, D.F., 
36643916 Co. 1, 424th Infantry, 106th Infantry Division) 
to describe his experience under the G.I. programs 
(page 294). 

Appreciative of the letter and intent of the G.I. 
benefits, veterans are critical of some aspects of the 
provisions as they have worked out in practice. “Certain 
ly every veteran,” writes Don Clemens, “is well aware of 
the value of and grateful for the benefits provided by 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. We veterans do not feel 
that these criticisms are unjust gripes or expressions of 
ingratitude against this great service our government 
is doing us now. Rather we mean them as aids to 
simplify the complexities of the vast system and a help 
to correct the excesses and defects of the theory and the 
mechanics of its application.” 


What the States Can Do 

Governor WALTER E. Epce of New Jersey describes 
what his state has done to assist veterans (page 297). 
New Jersey has made available $41,000,000 to meet needs 
in housing. More than 1,450 physically handicapped 
veterans have been placed in productive jobs and goo 
more positions are available for disabled veterans now 
being trained to fill them. Supplementing federal bene- 
fits, g,000 business and hospital loans have been made by 
the state. Federal-state cooperation in education is now 
assisting Over 30,000 veterans in New Jersey, and the state 
is taking steps to promote facilities so that the 115,000 
veterans who have applied for educational opportunities 
may be accommodated. Without a carefully planned state 
program, veterans in New Jersey could not have taken 
full advantage of the federal G.I. Bill of Rights. 

Typical of well developed state veterans’ programs 
are those of Michigan and Wisconsin. Leo B. Levenick, 
Director, Wisconsin Department of Veterans Affairs (page 
go8), and Elmer J]. Hanna, Assistant Director, Michigan 
Office of Veterans’ Affairs (page 310), have described in 
this issue the organization and operation of veterans’ 
programs in their respective states. 


Housing 

Tue number one problem for most veterans, in common 
with many other citizens, is housing. The problem is 
nation-wide and obviously too big for any one area of 


government to tackle alone. John E. Burton, New York 
State Budget Director, reports emergency action taken 
to meet the situation in his state (page goo), Declaring 
that present housing efforts are inadequate, he holds 
both the building industry and the federal government 
in large measure responsible. “It is just about time,” he 
says, “that the country decides where it is going, where 
it wants to go, and then gets going.” 


Employment 


ALtHoucH the unemployment that many feared would 
follow the ending of hostilities has been unexpectedly 
light, the problem of employment—of bringing together 
the right man and the right job—has perhaps been even 
more difhcult than could be foreseen. John J. Corson, 
Research Director of The Washington Post, outlines in 
this issue what has been done for—and to—veterans seek. 
ing employment in the period since V-] day (page 303). 
“Only 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 veterans,” he writes, “turned 
to the government for help in getting back on their feet. 
For them, we, as a people, provided employment offices 
to aid them in finding jobs, financed them while train- 
ing in jobs, paid them allowances so long as they were 
unemployed, and sent them to school af they were not 
ready to go to work. But these governmental aids have 
not been unmixed blessings. Most veterans received help 
that was needed. But short-sighted, pressure-ridden, poor 
administration of these ‘veterans’ programs has encour- 
aged idleness among thousands, and has built up a false 
and dangerous belief among a considerable minority that 
they were ‘entitled to government payments’ and ‘were 
dopes’ if they didn’t get them. In short, while aiding 
many, we have done much to whet the appetites of the 
professional veterans for another general bonus, and 
have made the veterans as a group an especially vulner- 
able target for the depression that already looms ahead.” 


Education 

THE PROBLEM of providing adequate educational oppor- 
tunity for veterans is not only a matter of books, in- 
structor, and classroom facilities. It also involves pro- 
vision of housing facilities for veterans and in most cases 
relates directly to their future employment. Newton A. 
Stearns, Public Information Editor, California Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, describes how California 
planned to meet the unprecedented demand of veterans 
for educational opportunities (page 306). As a result, the 
Department of Veterans Affairs “has not heard of any 
former serviceman complaining that he has been unable 
to go to college in California.” 


On the Cover 


THE VETERAN on the cover is Donald F. Clemens now 
enrolled in the School of Business at the University of 
Chicago after thirty-four months service in the armed 
forces. 
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What Is Happening to Us? 


By Donacp F. CLEMENs 


Formerly Put. Clemens D. F., 36643916 Army of the United States, 


now enrolled in the School of Business, The University of Chicago. 


r WAS sometime in February of 1943 that a com- 

mittee of my “friends and neighbors” sent me 

my presidenual “Greetings.” On March 2, 1943, 
1 became Pvt. Clemens, D. I., 36643916, Army ot 
the United States. Having no particular skills, I 
was assigned to an Infantry Replacement Training 
Command at Fort McClellan, Alabama, for a period 
of basic training. During this training some of us 
took examinations for entrance into the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program. Those of us that passed 
the test had the opportunity of furthering our edu- 
cation while in service—we accepted. Nine months 
later, alter the closing of the AST P program, | was 
Pvt. Clemens, D. F., 36643916, Company I, 424th 
Infantry, 106th Infantry Division, Camp Atterbury, 
Indiana. We sailed October 21 lor the ETO. Every- 
one had about the same thoughts; our war was just 
beginning—postwar might have been something to 
eat for all we knew. 

My outfit went on line in the Ardennes four 
days before the big German break-through; in the 
dark days of the Bulge that followed, postwar 
planning became a stock joke in the outfit. My 
buddy used to say, “Postwar planning? That's a 
laugh. They'd better finish this first.” His immedi- 
ate objective was to help finish the war and get 
home. He hadn't stopped to think that his success 
after he got home, his life in the postwar world 
was important enough to be planned in advance. 

Then it was over and we were on the way home. 
As we loaded the states-bound troopship everyone 
found a booklet on his bunk entitled “Going Back 
To Civilian Life.” Up until this time nobody had 
given it much serious thought beyond the usual 
“eat and sleep for a month.” We all had ideas 
about what we ourselves were going to do but 
this booklet told us in black and white what some- 
body was going to do for us. It told how we would 
not only get help in finding jobs but also have op- 
portunities for apprenticeships and “on-the-job” 
training. It explained the provisions of the guaran- 
tee of loans for homes, farms, and business, full or 
part-time schooling and the readjustment allowances 
of unemployment compensation. There was a spe- 
cial section outlining aid for disabled veterans 
and one telling about the benefits for veterans’ de- 
pendents. Then we reached the states and started 
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processing for discharge. Just before an interview 
with a counselor we were given a list of the different 
kinds: of help offered by the G.I. Bill of Rights and 
federal and state aid to the vet and told to check 
those we were going to take advantage of. 

When the time came to be interviewed the coun. 
selor had checked our selections with our service 
records and was ready to inform us of our eligibility 
and qualifications for that part of the Bill in which 
we were interested. Then he outlined fully all the 
points and advantages of that part of the Bill and 
explained the first steps in making use of it. 

Aid was available for every ex-serviceman and 
ex-servicewoman, regardless of civilian status and 
occupation. It gave us a feeling of confidence to 
read and hear about the system that had been estab- 
lished to help us get started again as civilians. Our 
road to normalcy was the G.I. Bill. On the map it 
was a smooth highway. But as we drive it, we hit 
some bumps. Here they are. 


52-20 Club 


Not long after discharge I got the word from the 
fellows about the unemployment compensation. 
They called it the “52-20 Club.” Twenty dollars a 
week for 52 weeks as unemployment compensation. 
I went to see for myself. After the usual filling out 
of applications I was standing in line waiting to be 
interviewed when the ex-G.I. ahead of me turned 
and said, “How many checks have you gotten so 
far?” When I answered ‘that it was my first con- 
tact with the unemployment compensation he sol- 
emnly assured me that I was now on a long run— 
“easy touch if you handle it right; just stall around 
when they offer you a job. Tell ‘em you can’t do 
the work or get some screwy job classification so 
that they can’t find an opening for you. Even if 
they do stick you with a job you've got some ways 
of making sure the employer doesn’t want you when 
you go for an interview. I've been doing it for over 
two months now and haven't gotten a job yet,” The 
‘cemptation of this easy money was too great so he 
decided to goldbrick and try to ride the gravy-train 
as far towards the end of the line as he could—a 
possible 52 weeks as outlined in the provisions of 
the Bill. This was by no means a general reaction 
among all the boys, but many had such ideas. I 
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was interviewed and classified in a general cate- 
gory of labor and non-technical work. Three labor 
iobs were open, all of them on such a low wage 
sale that after deductions for income tax, social 
security, lunch, and carfare, I could make practi- 
cally the same money by not working and drawing 
the tax-free unemployment check. I told the inter- 
viewer that I thought that I could get a better job 
myself. I didn't find the job and two weeks later I 
was back at the une mployment bureau eligible for 
two weeks compensation. This process would have 
been repeated a second, third, fourth or as many 
two-week periods that it would have taken to find 
suitable work, which is the noteworthy purpose and 
function of the allowance. But the process also 
could be and is repeated by simply dodging work, 
as the G.I. was doing, with the motive of taking 
advantage of the looseness of the provision. In this 
respect it has become merely a readjustment allow- 
ance and not unemployment compensation, with 
many men it has been used as a retarding factor in- 
stead of an advancement for rehabilitation of the 
veteran, by destroying incentive and initiative and 
inviting a period of stagnation and inactivity after 
discharge. To avoid this I decided to return to 
college as soon as possible. 


Educational Benefits 


I went to the local Veterans Administration for 
an interview and explained that I wanted to use the 
Bill to go to the University of Chicago. I was told 
that I was eligible for forty-six months in college 
with books and tuition paid for and a $65 subsist- 
ence allotment each month. It was hard to believe 
that the means to a college education were being 
handed to me. I registered with the University and 
then with the Veterans Administration. In a few 
hours I had completed all the necessary applica- 
tions for the VA and my Receipt of Application for 
Eligibility was all that was needed to start classes. 
In order to apply for the subsistence allotment I 
had to have the Certificate of Eligibility; it took 
two months to get it. One month after I filed it 
with the VA my first allotment check came through. 
I had used most of my discharge bonus for clothes 
and living expenses and things were very lean until 
that first check came. Even at that, I was consid- 
ered lucky by most of the fellows in school. Some 
of them waited up to six or eight months before 
their checks began arriving, even after they had 
made several calls at the VA and filled out “hurry- 
up” forms. Maybe they should have a “hurry-up” 
form for the “hurry-up” form. 

Everyone is agreed that the subsistence allotment 
alone is not enough to live on with the high cost of 
living now. It undoubtedly takes care of the bulk 
of a student’s living expenses and if the subsistence 
is meant to be a help to the student it definitely is 


a great boost. But if it was meant to support him 
while he is in school, it falls short of the mark. 
The average enlisted man in service was not able 
to save a substantial enough amount of money to 
consistently draw on now for any length of time. 
In a survey recently made by the Business School 
of the University of Chicago, it was estimated that 
only one-fifth of the single men can get along on 
$95 a month, while the average single man spends 
$115. This means that the unmarried veteran has 
from $30 to $50 a month to make up by working 
or borrowing. The married veteran has a greater 
problem. The survey showed that the expenditures 
of married vets exceeded the $go subsistence by $45 
to $75 a month. Many veterans’ wives work in 
order to make up this difference but the married 
group who have children are necessarily more de- 
pendent upon the subsistence alone for their sup- 
port. Most of the vets returning to college are 
older than the average student and want to finish 
their education as soon as possible. The time spent 
in working could well be spent in taking more 
courses, helping the vet to graduate sooner and be- 
come settled in life at a more normal age. 

The University of Chicago has a relatively high 
tuition yet the veterans in a large majority of the 
divisions of the University have a balance in their 
tuition allotment book at the end of every quarter. 
The recent raise in tuition depleted this balance 
but there is still some left. Why couldn’t this bal- 
ance be accumulated and used as subsistence? 


On the Job Training 


Parallel to the full-time education program is the 
“on-the-job” training provision of the Bill. Since 
it is administered by the same office and contains 
similar requirements and qualifications as the full- 
time schooling, it is subject to the same procedural 
difficulties—red tape, tie-up, and delays, mainly in 
the subsistence allowance. 

At the outset, practically a blanket approval was 
made of all types of “on-the-job” training with the 
result that there was a large number of exploita- 
tions of the liberality of the system. There were 
rumors of men drawing overly-large salaries while 
taking a total period of two years in training to be 
bartenders along with many other instances of seek- 
ing out and taking advantage of loop-holes. The 
VA then imposed restrictions to correct the situa- 
tion by limiting the total income, of both salary 
and subsistence, to $175 a month for single men and 
$200 for married men. 

Apparently this has been effective in correcting 
the abuses of the “on-the-job” training program but 
for one class of men the measure has dwarfed its 
effectiveness. Consider the married veteran taking 
“on-the-job” training. The trainee draws a salary 
from the training firm on a wage scale approved by 
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the VA. Subsistence up to the maximum amount 
of $90, which is designed to supplement the salary 
to the extent that the trainee’s salary does not ex- 
ceed $200 a month. By the blanket application of 
the new ruling with no regard as to area or type of 
industry, men training for jobs necessarily in the 
higher-income brackets are definitely limited or, in 
some cases, practically excluded from the benefits. 


Housing 

This enrollment of ex-servicemen in colleges and 
occupational training has aggravated housing prob- 
lems in the nation’s industrial and educational 
areas. We were told at the separation center about 
the inadequate housing facilities for returning vet- 
erans and what steps were being taken to alleviate 
the situation. Through social and housing agencies 
we were to be informed of and given preference for 
vacancies in federally-owned war housing and pri- 
vately-owned houses, rooms, and apartments. These 
available vacancies were soon swamped in the first 
wave of dischargees. Preference for the veteran gave 
way to preference for anyone who could make a 
“cash down-payment” in order to be placed at the 
top of a waiting list. Apartments became available 
for those who could buy the furnishings for some 
exorbitant sum. Conditions like these left the aver- 
age veteran still looking for housing. 

At this university, as on campuses throughout 
the nation, the government-financed erection of tem- 
porary housing units has aided in reducing the 
number of homeless veterans, but the measure has 
not been extensive enough. Despite the apparent 
objections of inconvenience and regimentation rem- 
iniscent of service life, veterans and their families 
are only too willing to accept these prefabricated 
houses and Quonset huts at their basic value—it is 
a place to live. A proposal was made that several 
vacant homes near the university be altered into 
small apartments to provide more of the much 
needed temporary housing. Nearby property-owners 
objected because the move would “devaluate their 
property.” Zoning ordinances, restricting the use of 
these many-roomed homes to one-family units, pro- 
hibited the use of these easily available living quar- 
ters. By a suspension of these ordinances and similar 
restrictive covenants, at least during this acute period 
of the housing crisis, these facilities could be uti- 
lized to the advantage of the homeless veterans. 

The establishment of a guarantee of loans for 
homes and a veteran priority for building has been 
a big incentive and aid to those ex-servicemen who 
chose to build private homes, but for many veter- 
ans the primary solution of the housing problem is 
not the building of private homes in the suburbs, 
but the construction of more rental facilities, The 
policy of “urging and encouraging” housing and 
real estate agencies to give preference to veterans 


in renting vacancies is not effective because of the 
large numbers of the dischargees. What is needed 
is a positive plan of action for the immediate ex. 
pansion of rental facilities. 


A Bonus? 


Besides the sentiment of gratitude of the Ameri. 
can public in their wish to repay the veteran for 
his war service with a state bonus, there is easily 
recognized the political motive of gaining the votes 
of vets and their sympathizers by a party pledge to 
sponsor and support passage of a bonus bill. Natu. 
rally, a bonus payment in any form would be wel- 
comed by us veterans as another aid in becoming 
re-established in civilian life, but the immediate 
advantage of making up for losses suffered during 
the war is not the only consideration involved. Most 
of the fellows say, “If the state wants to give us a 
bonus for our service time, swell, but if it’s going 
to bring trouble to a lot of people, ourselves in- 
cluded, by inflation and paying the bonus off in 
the future, we don’t want it.” In the present eco- 
nomic situation an indiscriminate payment to all 
ex-servicemen would increase inflation and in the 
ultimate, to veterans as citizens and_ taxpayers, 
would mean putting it in one pocket and taking it 
out of another. The provision of paying the bonus 
with a 25-year maturity bond issue carries out the 
idea of a token payment to veterans but defeats the 
practicability of assisting them in the period imme- 
diately following discharge when aid is most needed 
and most effective. One solution might be the sup- 
plementing of the federal Bill of Rights with the 
state bonus through a system which would channel 
and directly allocate the funds into the various pro- 
visions of the G.I. Bill; for instance, the bonus could 
be used as an additional loan guarantee. By this 
principle the danger of the strain of a large sum of 
money thrown back into the economy could be 
avoided, yet help to the veteran could be efficiently 
given when and where it would be needed. 

Certainly every veteran is well aware of the value 
of and grateful for the benefits provided by the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. It has aided us not only in picking 
up where our normal routine of life was interrupted 
but it has also made it possible for many to realize 
advantages and opportunities not possible before the 
creation of the Bill. We veterans do not feel that 
these criticisms are unjust gripes or expressions of 
ingratitude against this great service our govern- 
ment is doing us now. Rather we mean them as 
aids to simplify the complexities of the vast system 
and a help to correct the excesses and defects of 
the theory and the mechanics of its application. 
The expenditures are provided for in the Bill; why 
not make them at the time and in the way to maxi 
mize their effectiveness? The G.I. Bill of Rights 
can be no better than its administration. 
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ia | What the States Can Do for Veterans 


ite ex- 
| By WALTER E. EDGE 

— | Governor of New Jersey 

for 

easily : must be very evident there is no lack of grati- Until the various fields of financing veterans’ re- 

Votes | tude by this nation to our veterans. Neither is sponsibilities are defined, we shall continue to have e 

ige to there any lack of interest in their future wel- the same confusion all along the line. It seems fun- 

Natu. | fare. Rather, the problem viewed objectively, would damental to me that the federal government should 

€ wel. seem to be to make the most effective use of appro- _ provide the funds necessary to finance a housing 

oming priations by the federal, state and municipal gov- construction program. It should be administered ; 

ediate ernments and the contributions of civic agencies for at the municipal level since local officials are in the 

luring the greatest over-all benefit of our service men and _ best position to determine what existing facilities 

Most women. can be rehabilitated and what land and utility con- és 

- US a | To avoid waste and to insure that the veterans nections are available for new structures. On this 

going shall obtain the maximum possible assistance, it is basis I see no reason why state governments should 

es in- imperative that these various responsibilities be be compelled, like New Jersey, to appropriate funds 

off in | sharply defined. for housing purposes. ‘ 

t eco- 

to all | The Housing Program Employment Service 

n the The federal government with its vast financial In the field of employment, on the contrary, the 

ayers, resources naturally and properly has assumed the states have a very definite responsibility and should a 

Ing it | major share of these responsibilities. I regret to be able to meet it more effectively with the return 

bonus say that, desirable as the objectives of the federal of the United States Employment Service to the 

it the program are, it has fallen down on the job, par- various state governments. With the federal gov- 

tsthe | ticularly in the housing field. In New Jersey, for ernment making administrative funds available, 

mme- | example, the state’s financial resources were appro- the states should have no excuse for failure to pro- a 

eeded priated to help veterans in many lines of endeavor, vide jobs for veterans during periods of normal a 

> sup- upon the assurance that the federal government industrial production and business activity. 

h the would meet the housing problem. However, after New Jersey recognized this responsibility early. 

annel | our legislature had adjourned and the cold weather A Division of Veterans’ Services was created to chan- 

dv was approaching, it became obvious that the fed- nel all phases of the veterans’ program through a 

could | eral housing program was inadequate, and the state single agency. A separate bureau of employment 

y this had to assume this responsibility. A special session | was established to work out agreements with all 

im of of the legislature was called and an emergency major employers of the state on a voluntary basis. 

id be | housing program enacted with dispatch by recap- These agreements provided for a survey by each 

ently | turing $6,000,000 previously allotted for urgently employer of the various jobs which could be filled : 
| needed institutional construction. by disabled veterans. ; 

value _ In addition, a $35,000,000 bond issue, put on the Agreements then were drawn up which to date . 

. G.I. ballot at the general election, carried overwhelm- have been signed by 1,600 organizations, including seam 

cking ingly, making a total of $41,000,000 state funds many nationally known manufacturers, whereby Pha 

ipted available. When the federal government let the first preference has been given by these concerns to a 

ealize | veterans down on housing, the state met the obli- employment of physically handicapped veterans. 

re the gation. Already more than 1,450 such handicapped men 

- that Estimates are that the state program, together and women have been placed in steady productive ; 

ns of with the completion of the Federal Public Housing employment. There are goo more jobs waiting for ¢ 

vern- Administration program, will provide approxi- disabled veterans for which they are being trained. i 

m as mately 14,000 new dwelling units within the next The second phase of these agreements provided that 

ystem six months, which will greatly relieve the present in all new employment at least one veteran would 

ts of | emergency. We are still hopeful that if the federal be hired for every non-veteran employed. This, ~ 

ition. | government and private capital will re-enter the of course, takes no account of the protection given 

| why | long-range housing construction field along slum- to veterans to resume the positions they held prior 

max | clearance lines, the state government will be able to entering the service if they so desire. : 

ights to concentrate its financial resources on aiding our The over-all effect of this employment program 

veterans in many other directions. has been that from 41,000 new jobs made available ; 
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since V-] Day, 24,000 veterans have been given 
steady employment who previously had not been 
employed in such activities, This takes no account 
of veterans who returned to their former positions. 
As recognition for their patriotic cooperation in 
this program, all employers who have signed such 
agreements and given preference to veterans have 
received official certificates signed by the governor, 
which many of them have been very proud to dis- 
play in their principal offices. Now that the em- 
ployment service itself is under direction of the 
state government, a closer liaison will be estab- 
lished between the Division of Veterans’ Services 
and the Employment Division to the end that vet- 
erans will be given every possible consideration in 
obtaining employment. 


The Loan Program 


There are many veterans, of course, who would 
prefer to strike out for themselves and who do not 
want salaried positions. Accordingly, the State of 
New Jersey has established a loan program to pro- 
vide funds to establish these veterans in business or 
professions and to buy household furniture and 
equipment on a cash basis, thereby saving them 
high interest charges. This loan program is de- 
signed to supplement the federal housing loan pro- 
gram rather than to compete with it. In order that 
this program will not interfere with normal bank- 
ing business either, the actual loans are made by 
financial institutions and guaranteed by the state 
up to go per cent of their face value, so that the 
lending agency incurs only 10 per cent of the risk. 

In this way the $11,000,000 appropriated will 
guarantee loans aggregating many times this amount 
because our experience has been that veterans are 
good risks. Actually of the 9,000 business and house- 
hold loans already made there have been only 39 
defaults totaling $56,000, of which about 50 per 
cent will be recovered by the state on a refinancing 
basis. By comparison 307 already have been paid 
in full well in advance of the six-year maximum 
maturity date. Roughly, something less than 10 
per cent of loan applications have been disapproved 
after an examination by banking counselors indi- 
cated there was slight possibility the proposed en- 
terprises would be successful. However, the $20,- 
000,000 already loaned has been an important fac- 
tor in establishing veterans in the many small 
neighborhood businesses which are the lifeblood of 
a community and from which they will have an 
opportunity to create an estate for their families. 

The business loans up to a maximum of $3,000 
at 4 per cent interest, repayable in six years, cover 
the widest possible types of business in every county 
of the state including animal pet shops, antique 
stores, diners, gasoline stations, pharmacies, tree 
surgery, and others too numerous to mention. 


The household loans up to a maximum of $1,009 
for two years at 4 per cent interest have been used 
for the purchase of furniture, cooking and heating 
equipment, washing machines, refrigerators and 
other household appliances which otherwise many 
families would have had to forego. 

Some of the letters received by the loan bureay 
speak for themselves. A former Post Service Officer 
wrote as follows: 

First, let me thank you for passing my loan, then 
praise the efficiency of your office. In less than a week 
you had my request taken care of. If we had more of 
this kind of work in other offices that take care of the 
veteran, it would be a pleasure. 

A former Army corporal expressed his appre. 
ciation thus: 

The promptness enabled me to get the necessary re- 
frigeration equipment by paying in cash. I have given 
your efficiency wide publicity by writing to my friends 
in other parts of the country. I opened my store on the 
first of May and business has been far over expectations. 

An Air Corps Lieutenant stated: 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank you for 
your kind and sincere cooperation in assisting me in 
obtaining the loan which, I am certain, will reinstate me 
in the same type business which I discontinued to enlist 
in the U.S. Army. I will endeavor to do my utmost to 
live up to the standards of the more successful business. 
men in this community. 

These are typical of many letters indicating the 
eagerness of most veterans to obtain employment 
or a business of their own instead of joining the 
well, but not favorably, known 52-20 club receiving 
unemployment compensation benefits for a full 
year, 

In the educational field something over 30,000 
veterans are receiving additional benefits in New 
Jersey under the. combined federal-state program. 
However, there is a great disparity between these 
30,000 actually receiving benefits as compared to 
the 115,000 applications for educational eligibility 
certificates reported by the Federal Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as of August 31. If all the 115,000 
applicants enter various educational institutions 
they would constitute more than 20 per cent of the 
total number inducted into the armed forces at all 
times during the war. 

New Jersey established a separate Division of 
Education for Veterans in November, 1944, antici- 
pating the great demand by returning service men 
and women to complete their war-interrupted edu- 
cation. This division is now operating with the 
cooperation of the various local school districts 
with men and women specially selected to give edu- 
cational counsel and advice to veterans. Twelve 
centers were established for periodic conferences of 
educational authorities, federal and state officials 
and veterans themselves to make the program 4s 
workable and adaptable as possible. 
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What the States Can Do for Veterans 


State educational facilities were expanded to as- 
sure the state and various local boards of education 
furnishing the educational facilities contemplated 
by the G.I. Bill of Rights. Under a new state law 
the Commissioner of Education may establish and 
maintain educational training programs for veter- 
ans at the collegiate level; in vocational training; 
adult courses; and secondary or high school work. 
The state advances funds to school districts from a 
revolving fund of $750,000. ‘To permit veterans to 
qualify for higher education, it is the state policy 
that education at the secondary school level be fur- 
nished without charge to the veterans. State reim- 
bursement is assured to local school districts which 
establish special secondary school classes for veter- 
ans. More than 8,o00 veterans have enrolled for 
the high school program. 

In addition, under a bill enacted this year state 
aid to local school districts will be increased by 
$10,000,000 to permit them to expand their facili- 
ties to assist veterans and to increase teachers’ sal- 
aries in recognition of the increased cost of living 
and the competition of private business. New Jer- 
sey's vocational on-the-job training program has 
been praised by the Veterans’ Administration be- 
cause our strict standards have prevented many of 
the abuses found in some sections as a result of too 
liberal interpretations. Four thousand employers 
have been inspected and approved for on-the-job 
training with 12,000 veterans already being paid 
under this program as they learn industrial skills 
to assure their future earning capacity. New appli- 
cations are being received at the rate of 20 a day. 
Our State University of Rutgers has expanded its 
facilities and private institutions have done likewise 
so that 24,000 veterans are enrolled in these vari- 
ous seats of learning. Off-campus centers for veterans 
have been established in public schools so they can 
obtain college training although living facilities 
were not available at the institution itself. Our 
state teachers’ colleges have liberalized their cur- 
ricula to permit veterans to obtain a general edu- 
cation and two new junior colleges have been estab- 


lished. 
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It seems certain that we must expect a steady in- 
crease in the demands for higher education for at 
least the next four or five years as the present 
freshman classes continue on through school and 
the veterans’ enrollment in secondary schools 
reaches the college level. On this basis New Jersey 
is looking ahead to a still further expansion of edu- 
cational facilities. 

Our correspondence in the Veterans Service Di- 
vision indicates clearly the average veteran would 
much prefer steady employment or a business of 
his own to receiving a cash handout. While some 
politically influenced veterans’ organizations have 
insisted upon payment of a state bonus, those really 
interested in the welfare of our service men and 
women stated publicly they preferred use of state 
funds for emergency housing and other purposes. 

A bi-partisan legislative commission studying the 
subject of a bonus has tentatively agreed upon a 
program that would cost between $135,000,000 and 
$180,000,000. When it is recognized that this cost 
represents the cash outlay only and that interest 
charges would increase this amount by at least 50 
per cent over a long period of years, undoubtedly 
requiring a new form of taxation which the veter- 
ans themselves would have to pay, its economic 
soundness can certainly be questioned, 

Such a bonus, representing a few hundred dol- 
lars to every veteran whether in need or not, would 
be quickly dissipated and in most cases probably 
for unessentials. In the end the average veteran 
would have little if any benefit and the state would 
be saddled with a heavy financial burden for the 
next fifteen or twenty years. 

How much better it would be to use this same 
amount of money to educate these veterans to take 
a responsible place in their communities, to get 
them positions of security, to set them up in busi- 
ness, and to provide a broad health, recreational, 
and social welfare program. It seems to me the 
veterans as a whole should recognize they get less 
for their money in a cash bonus, which they them- 
selves must pay taxes to amortize, than in any other 
form of public expenditure. 
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The Housing Problem 


By JOHN E. Burton 


Budget Director, New York State 


OUSING is the most important single issue that 
faces us at this time. If we muff it, it will 
snow us under.” So said Chester Bowles 

to Wilson Wyatt on January 11, 1946. 

Well, winter set in early in the fall of 1946. 

That snow-storm had been building up for years 
and years. In 1931, every conceivable angle of home 
building and home ownership was tackled by the 
President's Conference. Hard work went into that 
Conference—it was much more than a confer- 
ence, it was months of research, analysis and 
drawing of conclusions. All of the spade work of 
the President's Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership was inherited by a new presi- 
dent in 1933, but in 1945 another president in- 
herited a whirlwind. 

The first World War left this nation with one 
major domestic problem—housing. ‘The second 
World War left us with endless domestic problems, 
but we probably can all agree with Mr. Bowles 
that the most important single problem is housing. 

The accompanying tabulation of estimated non- 
farm dwelling construction in the United States 
from 1921 to date almost speaks for itself in describ- 
ing the problem that we face today. In it will be 
found the genesis of today’s A-1 shortage. 


Estimated Non-Farm Dwelling Construction 
(Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Thousands Thousands Thousands 
of Units of Units of Units 

449 1930 $30 1939 515 
1922 716 1931 254 1940 603 
1923 871 1932-134 1941-715 
1924 893 1933 93 1942 497 
1925 937 1934 126 1945 35° 
1926 849 1935 221 1944 169 
1927 810 1936 319 1945 225 
1928 753 1937 336 

1929 599 1935 406 


In 1937, Coleman Woodbury and Catherine 
Bauer estimated that from 1937 through 1950, 16,- 
300,000 housing units would have to be constructed 
to meet minimum physical standards and maintain 
family occupancy standards as of 1930. That meant 
that 1,200,000 homes per year should have been 
built. In the period 1937-41 there should have been 
6,000,000 homes built to meet that schedule; 2,- 
575,000 were built and beginning with our entry 
into the war we were 3,425,000 homes behind 
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schedule. Following the same objective of 1,200,000 
per year, we would have had more than 7,000,000 
homes in a backlog on January 1, 1946. The war 
and the coming of peace accentuated the housing 
shortage. 

Late in 1944, the National Housirig Agency re. 
leased projections of post-war housing construction 
needs. It estimated that in 1946-55 the nation would 
need 12,600,000 homes to replace one-half of sub- 
standard units during that period; or 16,100,000 
homes in ten years if all substandard units were re. 
placed within the period. There is no need to dem- 
onstrate further that the housing shortage today is 
worse than it was when the problem first emerged 
during the thirties. 


A Confused Picture 

Today it is difficult to say what is being done for 
veterans or for anyone looking for a home. On 
October 3, the President reported that “more than 
350,000 dwelling units have been completed and 
are ready for occupancy under the veterans’ emer- 
gency housing program.” Mr. Wyatt reported that 
for the same period (first eight months of 1946) 
more than 700,000 dwelling units had been started. 
These figures have to mean everything—private, 
state, municipal and federal. The number of “starts” 
reported for August were 1,400 below the number 
for July. Sharp conflict exists as to the rate of com- 
pletion that is going on. A large share of the hous- 
ing completed in 1946 was started in 1945. Where- 
as it used to take 2, 3, or 4 months to build a home 
it now takes 6 or 7 months or longer. Mr. Wyatt's 
announcement on September go no longer pre- 
dicted that the goal of 1,200,000 homes to be started 
in 1946 would be reached. 

New York state is well aware of the acute housing 
shortage facing its residents as well as the whole 
country. The forces that retard or permit con- 
struction projects to go ahead can scarcely be con- 
trolled within the limits of a state, but the emer- 
gency in New York was so pressing that the state 
government could not stand by and wait for Wash- 
ington to perfect its plans and to act, 

In the fall of 1945 it was obvious that the state 
had to step into the housing emergency. It appeared 
to the administration that the quickest way to serve 
the immediate requirements of returning veterans 
and their families was to adapt for living purposes 
existing structures that would require the least pos- 
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sible labor and materials. It was the belief of the 
administration that temporary housing to be 
adapted ‘and created should not make inroads on 
the short supply of building materials that should 
pour into permanent housing construction. — 

The administration discovered in the fall of 1945 
that the federal government was actually demolish- 
ing barracks or military installations in the state 
as soon as they became “surplus.”” ‘These structures 

rovided walls, roofs, and floors that could be easily 
adapted to living quarters. In the New York city 
area alone barrack buildings that could have housed 


about 2,000 veterans’ families were wholly de- 


molished in 1945. In the vicinity of Niagara Falls 
the government dismantled a federally-built war 
housing project of 1,700 units. Hundreds of units 
of their development were shipped out of this state 
and even abroad. 


The State Moves Ahead 


Any question of whether the temporary housing 
emergency was a matter for state government ac- 
tion was academic. It was necessary that action be 
taken at once. Accordingly, in November, 1945, 
Governor Dewey communicated with the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy, asking that 
many federal installations in the state of New York 
be released to the state government as they became 
surplus. At the same time he called upon the State 
War Council for temporary funds with which to 
start a state program. Emergency funds of $1,- 
850,000 were allocated in December, 1945. In Jan- 
uary, 1946 the legislature convened and the gover- 
nor requested that $35,000,000 be made available 
immediately to provide emergency housing for vet- 
erans. That appropriation was promptly voted. 

An Emergency Housing Board was created to 
carry out the construction of temporary housing 
throughout the state. The board is composed of 
Charles H. Sells, the Superintendent of Public 
Works; Herman T. Stichman, Commissioner of 
Housing; and Richard S. Persons, Commissioner 
of Standards and Purchase. ,These three officials 
had served in a similar capacity in administering 
War Council emergency funds. It is the Emergency 
Housing Board’s job to secure sites, prepare them 
and get housing on them in as short a time as pos- 
sible. The Board has remodeled not only surplus 
military installations but also other suitable build- 
ings, such as abandoned schools, a hospital, an or- 
phanage, and even an unused theological seminary. 
When military installations could not be converted 
on existing sites, the board had the structures dis- 
mantled, removed, and reassembled at locations 
where they were most needed. 

New York state has completed or has under con- 
struction over 100 civic and college emergency hous- 
ing developments which together will provide homes 


for over 11,000 veterans’ families and 14,000 single 
veteran students.' By March 2, 1946 the first two 
projects were officially opened and the first families 
moved in. The War and the Navy Departments 
have cooperated with the state to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. 


Conflicting Priorities 

After the federal government’s own emergency 
housing program got under way, however, it be- 
came increasingly difficult for state projects to be 
brought to completion. Repeatedly Governor 
Dewey has protested to federal officials that a “triple- 
A priority” for federal emergency housing projects 
be relaxed so that state projects which are under 
way could be pushed to an early completion. It 
is the state’s position that materials should flow 
into the most advanced projects so that the greatest 
possible number of homes can be completed at the 
earliest possible time for veterans’ families. The 
request for the relaxation of the federal priority 
has been rejected. To date, completions under the 
state program total 3,321 units for veterans’ families 
and provision for 5,425 single veteran students. 
The State Emergency Housing Board is pushing 
ahead its construction projects so that all its build- 
ings can be finished and opened. Today many of 
them stand 80 or go per cent completed, lacking 
only certain fixtures, 

New York state handles the emergency housing 
project from the first step of preparation of the site 
to the final stage of completion. The projects, with 
few exceptions, are then turned over to local hous- 
ing authorities or other local units of government 
for their own immediate management. Should 
any deficit arise from the operation of the project, 
it is met by the state. Upon the termination of the 
emergency, the state is responsible for the removal 
of the temporary dwellings. 

New York state is also engaged in a large pro- 
gram to rehabilitate slum areas in its cities and to 
build large-scale, low-rent public housing through 
local housing authorities. In 1938, a constitutional 
amendment was approved which provided $300,- 
000,000 for such a low-rent housing program. The 
amendment likewise provided for annual subsidies 
not to exceed $5,000,000. This figure subsequently 


1 Closely linked with its program of emergency housing, the 
state has developed a program to expand greatly the facili- 
ties for higher education to meet the great bulge of veterans 
returning to college. In cooperation with private colleges and 
universities and through its own public colleges the state has 
financed the expansion of educational facilities to the extent 
that more than double the highest prewar enrollment will be 
possible—it has provided facilities for more than 100,000 vet- 
erans. One part of the program was the creation of three 
emergency colleges, wherein military installations were con- 
verted by the state. All three are being operated by the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of Upper New York. These three emergency 
colleges are accommodating more than 12,000 veterans. 
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was increased to $6,250,000, and at the last election 
on November 5, 1946 the people approved a second 
increase to $9,000,000. 

By the summer of 1945, nine projects ($32,- 
000,000) under this program had been completed 
and were being used by war workers. ‘These are 
now being made available to low-income families 
as fast as housing conditions permit. Wartime con- 
ditions precluded a faster execution of the program. 
Today five new state-aided projects ($46,000,000) 
are under way in New York city. ‘The state and 
local housing authorities are prepared to go for- 
ward and advance the remainder of this permanent 
program as soon as building conditions warrant. 

In addition, one large-scale housing project in 
New York city is under construction by an urban 
redevelopment corporation using the power of con- 
demnation granted by the state and enjoying other 
encouragement. A long-term housing program in 
New York also has available to it the limited divi- 
dend corporations possible in New York. 

The emergency projects and the permanent pub- 
lic projects in this state do not even approach the 
long-range needs of the people for housing. Only 
a huge, private, permanent building program can 
close the gap and really bring the supply of housing 
in line with the present and future urgent demands, 

State Housing Commissioner Stichman is engaged 
in a broad program seeking to aid the state’s muni- 
cipalities with programs of community develop- 
ment in which a state-aided housing project is but 
one part. He is continually conferring with city 
officials, financial institutions, and builders to make 
a public housing project the starter to influence 
private capital and builders in redeveloping large 
substandard areas. In this way, government money 
is being used in the elimination of slum areas, and 
the provision of low-rent housing will serve a bigger 
purpose. 

Returning to the matter of what is being done 
for and to veterans, we find a basic fault in the fed- 


eral program. Production today tends to be for 
sale and not for rental. Surveys indicate that 72 
per cent of veterans in New York want to rent and 
not to buy. Production costs far exceed what the 
average veteran can afford to pay. ‘The Census 
Sureau reports that of 765,000 World War IL vet. 
erans living in the New York city area, as many 
as 46 per cent are married. Veterans who could 
buy or build their own homes could afford to pay 
only $6,700 on the average for them, but one-fourth 
of them could pay only $5,600 or less. In terms 
of monthly carrying charges, these figures represent 
$58 for the average, and $52 or less for one-fourth 
of the veterans. “Throughout the country as a whole 
it is reported that the average veteran is unable to 
pay more than $43 a month or to buy for more 
than $5,500. The shortage of low-cost rental units 
is forcing veterans into the purchase of homes at 
costs they cannot afford—not $5,500, not $6,700, but 
as much as $10,000. 

Our veterans’ families should not be called upon 
to buy homes they cannot afford. They should not 
be called upon to live in temporary emergency 
dwellings for any extended period of time. New 
York state emergency quarters are snug and com- 
fortable but they are not built for long-run oc- 
cupancy. In most urban areas throughout the coun- 
try what is required is large-scale building of apart- 
ment houses. This should be recognized in the na- 
tional building program and our efforts as a na- 
tion should be directed to freeing the building in- 
dustry so that the largest number of dwelling units 
for veterans’ use can be gotten under way in the 
shortest possible time. 

It is not the purpose of this report to point out 
what is wrong with the complicated machinery of 
the building industry. Plenty of things are wrong, 
and plenty of the things that are wrong are found 
on the government side of the fence. It is just 
about time that the country decides where it is 
going, where it wants to go, and then get going. 
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The Veteran Goes Back to Work 


By JoHN J. Corson 


Research Director, 


nN V-J Day more than 12,000,000 men were 

in uniform; 3,000,000 who had served in the 

armed forces had already returned to civilian 
life. Now, fourteen months after V-] Day, there are 
2,500,000 men remaining in the armed forces and 
13,500,000 have become “veterans,” have left the 
armed services, and are finding or have already 
found their places in civilian life again. How have 
these veterans fared? And what have we as a people 
done for them—or to them—in the period since 
\-] Day? 

Take Joe, who “sweated out” four years of war 
on the barren wastes of Iceland; he was discharged 
in December, 1945; where is he now? And George, 
younger and, hence, drafted later; what has hap- 
pened to him since he was discharged in April? 
Henry was older; he had worked as a machinist’s 
helper in an aircraft plant before he went into the 
air corps; what have we done to him since he came 
back? Consider these three illustrative cases. Henry 
thought he might return to his old job, but no; 
the aircraft plant has shrunk to a quarter of its size 
and Henry's job was gone; he has been receiving 
G.I. benefits—$20 a week—and is looking for another 
job. George wanted to go back to school, but the 
university of his choice was “full up”; he’s still wait- 
ing until next semester. Joe went back to his job; 
he’s still there but having a hard time making ends 
meet while prices rise. 


Adding It Up 

Henry, George, and Joe are typical of thousands 
of veterans, but they still illustrate what has hap- 
pened to only a minority of all veterans. Consider 
what has happe ‘ned to the millions. The bulk of 
all veterans came back to a period of “good times” 
and “full employment,” found jobs promptly and 
without especial difficulty. 

Only 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 veterans turned to the 
government for help in getting back on their feet. 
For them, we, as a people, provided employment 
offices to aid them in finding jobs, financed them 
while training in jobs, paid them allowances so 
long as they were unemployed, and sent them to 
school if they were not ready to go to work. 

But these governmental aids have not been un- 
mixed blessings. Most veterans received help that 
was needed. But short-sighted, pressure-ridden, 
poor administration of these “veterans’ programs” 
has encouraged idleness among thousands, and has 
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built up a false and dangerous belief among a con- 
siderable minority that they were “entitled to gov- 
ernment payments” and “were dopes” if they didn’t 
get them. In short, while aiding many, we have 
done much to whet the appetites of the professional 
veterans for another general bonus, and have made 
the veterans as a group an especially vulnerable 
target for the depression that already looms ahead. 

To appraise this summary judgment consider 
first Table 1, which, in a nutshell, indicates what 
has become of veterans discharged since V-J Day. 


Table 1.—World War II Veteran Population* 
September, 1946 (Millions) 


Week ending 
Status Sept. 14 
13.2 
In institutions or outside continental U. S......... 4 
Not in institutions and in continental U. 
In agriculture ... amare 8 


*Based on reports of Bureau of the Census supplemented 
by preliminary VA Research Service estimates of living World 
War II veterans and size of Armed Forces. The veteran pop- 
ulation figures exclude persons still on terminal leave. Minor 
discrepancies occur in the table as a result of rounding to the 
nearest hundred thousand. 

+Presumably does not include veterans in school who are 
also employed. 

{Most of the veterans in this category, though not seeking 
work in week of enumeration, were expected to seek work or 
enter school shortly (about 600,000). 


Of the 13,500,000 men and women discharged 
from the armed forces since V-] Day, 2,200,000 are 
not now in the market for jobs. These are the un- 
fortunates who are in institutions, those who 
suffered serious injuries, and those who, while not 
in institutions, are still recuperating. These in- 
clude the 700,000 who are in school full time. Let 
us pass these by and concentrate on the 11,300,000 
veterans who are employed and unemployed. 


Provisions for Reemployment 


Before the war ended, a grateful nation took three 
steps designed to aid each veteran in finding a job 
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when his service was ended. First, through the 
Selective Service Act, we made it a legal (as well 
as a moral) obligation of each employer to reemploy 
the veteran who wanted to return to a job he had 
occupied before the war; secondly, we provided 
facilities, particularly an expanded Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service within the United States Employ- 
ment Service, to bring veterans together with em- 
ployers seeking workers promptly; and third, we 
provided subsistence allowances for those veterans 
who chose to learn a trade while working at it in 
a plant, shop, or office. 

Since January, 1946, we have had substantially 
full employment in this country. Veterans seeking 
jobs started looking at a good time. There were 
plenty of jobs to be had. The accompanying table 
shows the experience of the veterans in finding jobs 
during the past twelve months. 


Table 2.—Employment and Unemployment Among 
Discharged Servicemen* 


Employed Unemployed 

Month (Thousands) (Thousands) 
November 3,110 490 
December 4,010 720 
January 5-430 820 
February 6,210 1,040 
March 7,090 1,210 
April 8,120 990 
May 8,800 930 
June 9,340 g8o 
July 9,860 930 
August 10,120 840 
September 10,460 830 


*Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


Three of every four dischargees had worked full 
time for an employer before entering the services. 
But of these, only about half returned to their 
former jobs.! Why? Many of these men are young; 
they had been employed only a short time before 
going into the armed forces; their experience was 
limited and the jobs they had held, in substantial 
part, were beginners’ jobs at low salaries. Probably 
they thought they could do better. They had heard 
of wartime wages far larger than their old job paid. 
Moreover, they had had more experience. Think, 
for example, of the young man who carried blue 
prints in a Detroit automobile plant before he en- 
listed in the air corps. He returned as a major, 
with a record of eighty-four missions over Germany 
and a citation for extraordinary heroism. His old 
job doesn’t quite fit, does it? His is an extreme 
case, yes, but many others had outgrown their old 
jobs, too. 

Of those who took jobs, either with their former 
employers or others, about one-third left these jobs 


1Employment of Veterans, a survey report of dischargees 
by the Research Service Office of Coordination and Planning, 
Veterans Administration. 


within four months. Some left the initial jobs they 
got after leaving the army to go back to school. But 
more left to find other jobs and frequently moved 
on in turn to three or four jobs. Turnover has been 
high among returning veterans. In May, 1946, the 
total separation rate for veterans was 71 per 1,000 
while among non-veterans the rate was 58 per 1,000; 
that is, seven of every 100 veterans holding jobs in 
May quit or were separated. And the bulk of this 
turnover resulted from veterans quitting the jobs 
they had started upon. The “quit rate” among 
veterans was 54 per 1,000 in May; the “quit rate” 
among non-veterans was only 38 per 1,000. 

Hence, the task of the United States Employment 
Service was not to find a job for each veteran, but 
to aid them in finding the right job. Many veterans 
found their own jobs, Others found jobs through 
their unions and other channels. But the United 
States Employment Service placed between 100,000 
and 200,000 veterans in jobs in each of the last 
twelve months. More important, these local em- 
ployment offices counseled 100,000 veterans each 
month as to the training they needed or the type 
of job for which they were best fitted. And they 
made especial efforts to get employers to hire vet: 
erans with some physical disability. Unfortunately, 
throughout this period the USES was handicapped 
by an internecine struggle as to whether it should 
continue to be operated, as during the war, by the 
federal government, or should be returned to the 
state governments. This sapped the morale of all 
local office employees. And, worst of all, the sep- 
arate Veterans’ Employment Service has, for more 
than a decade, been made notoriously inefficient by 
veterans’ politics. The insistence of veterans’ or- 
ganizations that it shall be maintained almost in- 
dependent of the USES and shall be staffed only 
by “deserving” veterans has simply meant that 
all veterans were deprived of the type of employ- 
ment service they needed—and deserved—to aid 
them find jobs. This, too, we, as a people, did to 
the veterans. 


Training Veterans On-the-Job 

Two federal laws provide for training veterans 
“on-the-job.” The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 enables veterans to take training in “business 
or other establishments providing apprentice or 
other training on the job.” Veterans who partici- 
pate in approved company training programs are 
entitled to subsistence allowance benefits, paid by 
the Veterans Administration, in addition to the 
pay received from the employers. Single veterans 
may secure monthly benefits up to $65; veterans 
with dependents up to $go a month. Under the 


Vocational Rehabilitation Act disabled veterans 


may receive monthly benefits up to $105, for those 
who are single, and up to $115 for those who have 
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dependents. Under either act the total of the sub- 
sistence allowance benefits paid by the Veterans 
Administration, and the pay received from the em- 
ployer, is not to exceed the beginning wage of the 
job for which the veteran is training. 

Between September, 1945 and September, 1946 
the number of veterans receiving “on-the-job train- 
ing subsistence allowances” increased from 25,000 
to 575,000. Unfortunately, among this number 
there were some—a minority, no doubt—who were 
receiving little training. Numerous instances were 
found where veterans were undertaking a year or 
two years of “training” for jobs they learned in 
two or three weeks. Other cases were discovered 
where these allowances simply enabled employers 
to have the government pay part of their wage bills. 
And, in still other instances, the veteran received 
subsistence allowances even though his earnings 
while in training were $200-$300 a month. These 
subsistence allowances were intended to provide 
the veteran with an income more nearly equal to 
what he might be receiving if he had not been de- 
layed in getting into a job by his war service. They 
were designed to encourage employers to undertake 
the training of young men who would be valuable 
workers if given a start. By April, 1946 all “on-the- 
job” training was in disrepute. The blame lies 
squarely on those state government agencies that 
approved training proposed by employers that was 
designed to get federal money in veterans’ hands 
rather than equip them for better jobs. These state 
agencies measured their success in the number of 
veterans paid; obviously, the real measure is the 
caliber of the training veterans get, and whether the 
allowances are paid to veterans who will qualify 
for better jobs when their training is completed. 
Congress recognized the many abuses and, in 
August, amended the original act. It has now 
limited the amount any veteran may receive in 
wages plus subsistence allowances. Even more im- 
portant, it has written into the law standards to 
which the training itself must measure up. 


Some Did Not Find Jobs 


Despite “full employment,” the efforts of the 
USES to bring workers and jobs together, and the 
incentives offered by “on-the-job” training, some 
veterans have not found jobs. Throughout the past 


nine months approximately one million veterans 


have been unemployed. Why? One-fourth of these 
unemployed veterans are handicapped by physical 
disabilities. For them jobs have been hard to find; 
employers prefer the able-bodied. In addition, 
there have been many younger men with little or no 
experience, no skill, little to “sell” to the employer; 
they, too, have been hard to place in jobs. Some 
veterans were located in rural areas and in towns 
and cities where jobs were few. They wanted to 


remain at home but there jobs were not to be had. 
Some veterans wanted to take a rest after several 
years of unusual and strenuous experience; they 
deserved, at least, the chance to look around to find 
the right job for the future. But some, particularly 
the younger ones who had never had to earn a liv- 
ing before the war, simply didn’t want to work so 
long as the government would provide them with 
a living; these are the minority who have brought 
disrepute to their brethren in arms; they are the 
members of the “52-20 Club.” 

The G.I. Bill of Rights provided, among other 
aids for the veterans, “Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Allowances,” or, as they are popularly described, 
G.I. benefits. These weekly payments are for vet- 
erans who are out of work, seeking employment, 
and able and willing to accept suitable employment. 
The weekly benefit is $20; it is paid, if the veteran 
remains unemployed that long and if he has served 
a stipulated minimum period of time in the services, 
for 52 weeks. To get these benefits the unemployed 
veteran must register at one of the local offices of 
the U. S. Employment Service. After applying for 
a job he files his claim in another section of the 
same office with local representatives of the state 
unemployment compensation agency. The Veterans 
Administration has contracted with each state 
agency administering unemployment compensation 
laws to pay these benefits to unemployed veterans. 
Less than half of all veterans have ever drawn 
a single week’s payment of G.I. (unemployment) 
benefits. Bear that in mind in evaluating loosely 
flung charges about the “52-20 Club.” Of those who 
have drawn any weekly payments the great majority 
were unemployed and actively seeking work. On 
the average, all veterans have drawn these weekly 
payments not for 52 weeks but only for about 70 
weeks. And they deserved the opportunity to “look 
around” and find the best available job. Most of 
the charges that veterans were malingering, loafing 
at Uncle Sam’s expense, have been grossly exag- 
gerated. 

Yet there is no denying that some veterans, par- 
ticularly the younger men with no former em- 
ployers to return to and with no established work 
habits, have found excuses to refuse the jobs at 
beginners’ wages they have been offered. The in- 
effectiveness of our public agencies—the USES and 
the state unemployment compensation agencies— 
has encouraged them in idleness. These agencies, 
overwhelmed by substantial numbers of unemployed 
—veterans and non-veterans—have not been equal 
to the task of counseling these younger veterans 
and facilitating their entry into a job. Moreover, 
state unemployment compensation agencies have 
had little incentive to deny benefits to veterans who 
refused suitable jobs; the benefits come from the 

(Continued on Page 307) 
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Veterans’ Education in California 


By NEwTON A. STEARNS 


Public Information Editor, California Department of Veterans Affairs 


DVANCE preparations for veterans’ education 
have paid off in California. Last spring it 
looked all but impossible that educational 

institutions in the Golden State could be expanded 
sufficiently to accommodate all the veterans who had 
indicated they would like to go to school this fall. 
But when September rolled around, enrollments in 
the approximately 1,400 public and private schools 
above the high school level were at least double 
the total for the preceding school year, and there 
still were some vacancies. 

It is true that students in many cases have not 
been able to attend the school they preferred. Most 
of the larger and better known institutions were 
full months before the start of the fall term, but, 
if a student was not able to get into a “name” 
school, he could attend a smaller institution offering 
satisfactory opportunities. 

Enrollments of veterans are estimated at 150,000 
for the fall term, and this number alone would have 
taxed the prewar capacity of the educational in- 
stitutions of California. One of the larger gains in 
enrollment was recorded at San Jose State College, 
which received 4,270 students this fall, compared 
with 1,763 during the preceding school year. An- 
other of the six state colleges—San Diego—registered 

3,412 students, compared with 1,376 last year. 

The University of California at Berkeley main- 
tained its position as the largest educational in- 
stitution in the state with enrollment of more than 
22,000 students, about half of whom are veterans. 
The University’s greatest prewar peak was 17,000. 

The veteran impact in California probably was 
heavier than in any other state. On the basis of in- 
formation obtained from separation centers it has 
been estimated that in addition to 750,000 California 
veterans, at least 300,000 who entered the armed 
forces from other states intend to make their homes 
in the state. 

The Veterans Administration reports that 272,302 
certificates of entitlement for education were issued 
to veterans residing in California prior to start of 
the fall term. This figure includes applications both 
for full-time education and “on-the-job” training. 
As of October 1, a total of 168,000 had begun train- 
ing, approximately 125,000 at educational institu- 
tions and 43,000 in “on-the-job” and apprenticeship 
programs. 

In addition to those obtaining federal educational 
benefits, approximately 3,000 enrolled under the 
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State of California Educational Institute Act. The 
State program provides assistance on a less liberal 
basis than is available to veterans under the Con- 
gressional Act, but is particularly attractive to stu- 
dents who have limited eligibility under federal law, 


California Educational Institute Act 


California veterans may obtain state assistance 
up to a maximum of $1,000, which may be utilized 
either before or after federal assistance is obtained, 
but not at the same time. The allocation may be 
used for payment of tuition, fees, books, and sup- 
plies, and a monthly payment of not to exceed $40 
may be made to the student for subsistence. 

The number of applicants under the state pro- 
gram exceeded all expectations, since it had been 
anticipated that most students would qualify for 
the larger federal subsistence allowances of $65 
for single students and $90 for those who are mar- 
ried. A large number of the requests for state 
assistance came from veterans who had failed to 
obtain admission to the larger colleges and universi- 
ties and were enrolling instead in smaller institu- 
tions in their home localities. Many of these veterans 
plan to transfer to the school that was their first 
choice later, and by utilizing the state benefits 
now they will be entitled to the maximum amount 
of federal assistance while attending the more ex- 
pensive out-of-town colleges. 

The Division of Readjustment Education of the 
State Department of Education estimates that 22,- 
500 of the veterans enrolled in California educa- 
tional institutions have not applied for either 
federal or state benefits. While no survey has been 
made of these students, the assumption is that many 
of them are planning extensive professional courses, 
such as medicine or law, and are saving until later 
the governmental assistance for which they are 
eligible. 


Early Plans for Influx of Veterans 


Intensive work in preparation for the veteran 
influx began last April when Governor Earl War- 
ren called a conference in San Francisco to bring 
together the agencies which had been working on 
various phases of the problem for many months. 
As a result of this conference, a Clearance Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Education was formed, and 
performed a valuable service in advising individual 
schools on expansion of their physical facilities, 
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acquisition of emergency housing and surplus 
property, and other means by which they could 
accommodate the greatest possible number of stu- 
dents. One of the most important accomplish- 
ments of this group was compilation and dis- 
semination of information regarding educational 
opportunities. Veterans’ contact representatives 
throughout the state were kept advised as to which 
institutions still had vacancies for students and 
which were accepting no more applications. 


Housing—the Biggest Problem 


Even a greater problem than the expansion of 
classroom facilities was that of housing. Despite 
every effort along this line, some institutions still 
have vacancies for students who cannot be ac- 
cepted because there is no place for them to live. 
The principal shortage, of course, is in accommoda- 
tions suitable for the large numbers of married 
veterans. 

Temporary housing was provided for many 
schools under the Federal Public Housing Adminis- 
tration program. Both public and private schools 
were assisted, under a state appropriation which 
financed go per cent of the cost of erecting housing 
units provided by the FPHA. Many of these tem- 
porary units were not completed in time for the 
fall term but will be available for the spring term. 
Several schools were successful in obtaining sufh- 
cient housing by making a door to door canvass of 
the surrounding area to solicit rooms and apart- 
ments for students. A few schools established 
trailer camps and purchased trailers from military 
surplus stocks. 

The University of California at Berkeley has 
taken over more than 1,500 housing units formerly 
used by shipyard workers at nearby Richmond, and 
a bus line has been established to transport students 
occupying these units to and from the campus. 

Stanford University solved a large portion of its 
housing problem through acquisition of Dibble 
General Hospital, an Army installation located 
three miles from the campus. Through recon- 
struction of ward buildings into apartments, and 
other modifications, quarters were provided for 
1,500 single students and goo families. In addition 
to housing, the university obtained complete din- 
ing room, library, and recreation facilities. 


Additional Classroom Space Provided 

To provide additional classroom space for their 
expanded enrollments, many colleges have obtained 
surplus quonset and barracks buildings and erected 
them for temporary use. Surplus airplane hangars 
have been converted into shop buildings in sev- 
eral instances, for use in vocational courses. 

Nearly all the expansion has been carried out 
without construction of additional permanent 


buildings. The Legislature has authorized more 
than $50,000,000 in new construction for state col- 
leges and universities, but only a few of the most 
urgently needed structures have been started, to 
avoid interference with the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram. 

Many schools have made existing classroom, lab- 
oratory, and shop facilities do double duty by 
scheduling of classes early in the morning, during 
the evening, and on Saturday. In some cases the 
program has been broken down into two definite 
“shifts,” with half of the students attending morn- 
ings and the remainder afternoons. Some junior 
colleges located near high schools have been able 
to arrange for use of the high school classrooms and 
other facilities outside the hours they are normally 
used. 

The possibility of acquiring surplus military 
installations for use as branch campuses was thor- 
oughly explored, but was not carried out to any 
great extent because of difficulties in determining 
the exact status of such property and the proper 
federal agency with which to carry on _ negotia- 
tions. Most facilities which were obtained were 
utilized for housing, rather than for classroom 
purposes. 

In the light of subsequent developments, it is 
perhaps just as well that no extensive branch col- 
leges were established. Most of the former G. Ls 
want to attend a college or university with the 
traditional ivy-covered walls, and the fact that some 
established colleges still have vacancies for addi- 
tional students would seem to indicate that vet- 
erans would not flock in large numbers to a college 
set up in an abandoned Army camp. 

In any case, the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, 
which receives numerous “beefs” from veterans on 
a great variety of subjects, has not heard of any 
former serviceman complaining that he has been 
unable to go to college in California. 
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(Continued from Page 305) 


federal treasury, not state funds, and the veterans 
as a group constitute a political force not to be 
antagonized. 

The veteran who decides to go into business for 
himself rather than seek a job is entitled to a similar 
readjustment allowance. Under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights, returning veterans who are “self-employed 
for profit in an independent establishment, trade, 
business, profession, or other vocation” are eligible 
for payments up to $100 any month in which their 
net earnings shall not have reached that amount. 
In August, 298,780 veterans received allowances 

(Continued on Page 317) 
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Wisconsin Department of Veterans’ Affairs 


By Leo B. LEVENICK 


Director, Department of Veterans’ Affairs 


N 1943 the Wisconsin legislature passed an act 
that provided a fund referred to as “The Post 
War Rehabilitation Trust Fund.” The money 
for the fund was provided by previously enacted 
income tax legislation that levied a 60 per cent 
surtax on individual incomes for the year. This 
legislation was not re-enacted following that year. 
Collections for this tax paid into the State Treasury 
from June 30, 1943, have provided an approximate 
$7,000,000 to date, and this sum constitutes the 
funds appropriated for rehabilitation of Wisconsin's 
returning veterans. 

The appropriation is a revolving non-lapsing 
fund, and up to the present time an approximate 
$85,000 has been earmarked by the Board of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs for special purposes, and $58,262.35 has 
been given to the Industrial Commission to defray 
the cost of providing for additional help or expenses 
incurred in conducting the apprenticeship program 
for “on-the-job” training. In addition, $25,000 has 
been earmarked to employ four liaison officers. ‘The 
principal duties of these officers include liaison be- 
tween the Department of Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, the 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Education, 
the University Extension Division, and the Indus- 
trial Commission. 

In August, 1945, the Wisconsin Legislature cre- 
ated the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, consisting 
of a Board of Veterans’ Affairs, a Director and an 
administrative staff. The Board consists of five 
members: the governor; three United States war 
veterans appointed by the governor, by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate; and a repre- 
sentative of the Adjutant General's Department 
designated by the governor, who shall serve at the 
pleasure of the governor and who shall not be sub- 
ject to senate confirmation. Under the act the 
Board is a policy-making group, charged by law 
with formulating the policies for the director and 
his administrative staff and with coordinating the 
activities of all federal and state agencies in Wis- 
consin having to do with veterans’ affairs. 

The Department of Veterans’ Affairs, as created, 
incorporates all of the principal functions related 
to World War II, World War I and earlier wars. 
The activities now emphasized, however, are with 
regard to World War II veterans, since the Post 
War Rehabilitation Trust Fund provides that the 
funds appropriated shall be paid not only for bene- 
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fits to members of the armed forces who served dur- 
ing this last conflict, and because of the relatively 
large numbers of World War II veterans. 

In addition to the rehabilitation of World War I] 
veterans, the Department has been given the re. 
sponsibility for the administration of the following 
organizations: Grand Army Home for Veterans 
(King, Wisconsin), G.A.R. Memorial Hall (Capitol 
Building), Camp American Legion (Summer camp, 
Tomahawk Lake), Soldiers’ Rehabilitation Fund 
(World War I), and Graves Registration (all wars). 

The Grand Army Home on Rainbow Lake, near 
Waupaca, is a home for all veterans and dependent 
wives requiring hospital or domiciliary care. This 
home now maintains nearly 500 veterans and veter- 
ans’ dependents, wives or widows, from such wars 
as the Indian War, Civil War, Spanish-American 
War and World War I, No World War II veterans 
have, up to this time, made application for admit- 
tance. The land and building value of this home 
exceeds $1,000,000 and, with a small amount of 
federal aid, the home is operating with about $900,- 
ooo of state funds appropriated annually. Since the 
date of opening, October 1, 1887, the number of 
veterans, wives, widows, mothers, and nurses cared 
for has exceeded 7,000. The weekly per capita cost 
during this most recent year has been about $15. 

G.A.R. Memorial Hall contains a display of war 
relics. A custodian maintains the museum, which 
includes an extensive library and paintings covering 
the war highlights of Wisconsin history. 

Camp American Legion on Tomahawk Lake isa 
summer camp operated by the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of the American Legion. The sum of $100,- 
000 has been spent for its purchase and improve- 
ment. The camp is open from May to October and 
is a restoration camp for the temporary use of con- 
valescing, sick and disabled, honorably discharged 
veterans of World Wars I and II, and their depend- 
ents. 

The Soldiers’ Rehabilitation Fund (World War 
I) has a remaining balance of approximately $400, 
000 to be used for continuing aid to direct or indi- 
rect service-connected, disabled World War I veter- 
ans. With a small staff a special contact officer, paid 
through this fund, is stationed in Milwaukee at the 
federal Veterans’ Administration Headquarters. 
This officer has had nearly twenty years of experi 
ence and has given aid to all veterans in the prose- 
cution of claims against the federal government. 
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The Graves Registration Section is appropriated 
an annual sum, sufficient to compile a record of the 
burial places of all Wisconsin veterans. The record, 
as far as practicable, indicates the name of each 
veteran, the service in which he was engaged, the 
name and location of the cemetery in which he is 
buried, and other pertinent data, 

Independent of the state department, the Wis- 
consin laws provide for a full-time County Veteran 
Service Officer for each of Wisconsin’s seventy-one 
counties. These officers and other county organiza- 
tions serve veterans locally, and work in close con- 
‘unction with the DVA by giving service and advice. 
The CVSO represents the state department in the 
local communities by processing requests for needed 
financial assistance. 

The administrative staff of the DVA includes the 
director, his assistant, sixteen counselors (four as 
trainees), fifteen stenographers, eleven clerical and 
six accounting and statistical employees. The de- 
partment, with the seventeen employees attac hed to 
the Industrial Commission and the four liaison offi- 
cers, totals seventy-one employees paid by the Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs. The employees of the de- 
partment working in the five organizations listed 
above are paid from separate funds as indicated. 

As regards rehabilitation of World War IT veter- 
ans, the Wisconsin law is liberal in construction 
with aid available for educational, economic, hos- 
pital, medical, or other remedial care. 

Financial aid is granted on an individual basis in 
the form of grants or loans where the veteran or 
his dependents require financial rehabilitation in 
addition to federal benefits. Grants are made in 
cases of want or distress. Loans are made for reha- 
bilitation when other credit resources are not avail- 
able. 

The maximum allowed under the statutes to be 
loaned to one veteran at one time is $750. Under 
Board policies, loans cannot be made that extend 
beyond a five-year period and repayment must be 
made by a liberal monthly installment plan with 
simple interest rate of 2 per cent on unpaid balances. 
Security in some form is required where possible. 

As established by the Board and in keeping with 
the basic legislative intent, there has been no maxi- 
mum amount established as a limit to the aid that 
may be given in the form of grants. There are some 
cases where veterans’ bills paid or dependent grants 
have exceeded $1,500. When unusually large or 
continued grants are made, they generally cover 
hospital or medical expenses. On the basis of pres- 
ent statistics, the average over-all grant to partici- 
pants in the program has not exceeded $55. 

A grant or loan request is always considered on 
an individual basis by a Veterans’ Counselor. An 
application blank is completed which must include 
a certified copy of the veteran’s discharge certificate. 


Section 45.35 of the Wisconsin Statutes requires 
that, in order to be eligible for benefits from the 
Postwar Rehabilitation Trust Fund, the veteran 
must have been a Wisconsin resident at the time of 
entry into service and must have completed at least 
ninety days of honorable service unless discharged 
for disability. 

A breakdown by type of expenditure and the 
number of veteran participants is shown in the 
table. 


Period July 1,1945| From Inception Total 
to June 30, 1946 |to June 30, 1945 Benefits 
Vet- Vet- Vet- 


erans _Amount erans} Amount | erans| Amount 
Grand Total. . | 5,453/$882,502.75| 906|$73,247.60/6,359 |$955,750.35 


4,296 * 
Grants 
Hospital...... 681) $48,281.17] 138/$12,893.20] 819 | $61,174.37 
Medical...... 41,728.52] 181] 9,254.66] 937 50,983.18 
Total Hospital 
and Medical $90,009.69 $22,147.86 $112,157.55 


Dependency. .| 733) $53,163.26] 255|$24,041.68] 988 | $77,204.94 


Educational...| 949) 52,052.28] 143] 23,150.31}2,092 75,202.59 
See 20 1,563.68} 14) 3,907.75 5,471.43 
All Grants $196,788.91 $73,247.60 $270,036.51 


Loans...... . .|1,489|$685,713.84 1,489 |$685,713.84 

*Unduplicated cases. 

The financial aid to veterans, however, consti- 
tutes less than 25 per cent of the staff work in behalf 
of veterans. Service to veterans includes presenta- 
tion and prosecution of claims before the Veterans’ 
Administration, making up of evidence forms, as- 
sistance in filing terminal leave forms, and general 
counseling. 

By means of radio broadcasts, news releases and 
by word of mouth, the veteran learns of this depart- 
ment and its purpose, and hardly a day has gone by 
in the past year without some forty veterans appear- 
ing personally to ask aid in settling the problems 
during their transition period. These cases are in 
addition to the tremendous number handled by 
mail. To date nearly 12,500 applications have been 
processed and of this number the record shows that 
4,296 veterans have received financial assistance. 
These figures indicate that emphasis has been placed 
on helpful service and advice that could not be 
otherwise procured without cost. Financial aid is 
not stressed by this department, but a liberal atti- 
tude predominates when an emergeficy exists, and 
want and distress are evident. 

Wisconsin veterans of World War II numbered 
about 350,000. Of this number approximately 250,- 
ooo have been returned to civilian status. It is the 
opinion of the department officials that the federal 
aids given and the unusually favorable economic 
circumstances have to date kept state help to a min- 
imum. 

In looking forward, it is believed that Wisconsin 
is well prepared to handle the problems of its re- 
turning veteran whether he needs guidance or finan- 

(Continued on Page 317) 
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State Programs for Veterans 
in Michigan 


By ELMER J. HANNA 


Assistant Director, Office of Veterans’ Affairs 


PEAKING in Chicago at a seminar of newspaper 
men from the Middle West, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frank T. Hines, then Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, said, “Michigan's system for han- 
dling rehabilitation of its veterans continues to be 
a model for the entire nation. Only three or four 
states have met the full requirements of federal 
standards for readjusting former service men to Ci- 
vilian occupations. Michigan was the first state to 


- have a workable plan in operation and has contin- 


ued its lead through the work of the State Office of 
Veterans’ Affairs.” 

Generals Bradley, Erskine, and Hershey, as well as 
other representatives of federal agencies who have 
visited Michigan and studied its program, have ex- 
pressed substantially the same approval. Herman 
S. Hettinger, Director of Editorial Research for the 
Crowell Collier Publishing Company in New York, 
spent two weeks in Michigan making a detailed 
analysis of the veterans’ programs in effect and has 
highly praised Michigan’s accomplishments in be 
half of veterans. Much of the credit for Michigan's 
veteran programs must go to Governor Harry F. 
Kelly, himself a veteran of World War I, who lost 
a leg at Chateau Thierry. He was early cognizant 
of the need for a state program of assistance fon 
Michigan's returning servicemen and servicewomen. 


Veteran Approval Secured 

Realizing that the veterans of World War I had 
been carrying the torch for twenty-six years, Gover- 
nor Kelly wanted their approval of any plans he 
submitted to the legislature in behalf of veterans. 
Therefore, on January 13, 1944 he called together 
the leaders of the American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the Disabled American Veterans, 
and the Spanish-American War Veterans and sub- 
mitted to them the program which he and his staff 
had worked out. After many hours of study of the 
proposed plans, such changes as seemed advisable 
were made and the approval of the veteran organ- 
ization representatives was given to the proposed 
legislation. 

In preparing the veteran program Kelly was al- 
ways mindful that some day this war of mental and 
physical cruelty would be over for these men and 
women who were fighting this globe-encircling wat 
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and that some of them would return to Michigan. 
He knew that many problems would be posed by 
the changing perspective of these returning veter- 
ans and that to readjust themselves to a life of peace 
would not be easy for these boys who had been 
trained to kill. He knew that many would approach 
the activities of peace-time lost and helpless for a 
time. He knew that many would be handicapped 
physically and mentally. He knew that after sev- 
eral years of all-out war the task of reintegrating an 
armed force of men and women into the civilian 
economy of a state the size of Michigan would be a 
major operation, obviously requiring the united 
team work of the entire state. 


Governor Appeals to Legislature 

Therefore, having received the approval of the 
organized veterans of Michigan, he prepared a sec- 
tion on veterans for inclusion in his message to the 
special session of the legislature in February, 1944, 
in which he said, “We do not have the answers to 
such basic questions as to how many are returning 
without jobs; how many will require vocational 
guidance and training; how many will need hospi- 
talization and medical care: how many will require 
financial assistance and how many will be social 
misfits as a result of their war experiences. Nor do 
we know how many of those who do not return will 
leave dependents equally entitled to consideration 
by a grateful state. Approximate answers to these 
and many other questions must first be discovered 
if programs for veterans’ education, rehabilitation, 
and readjustment were to be thoughtfully planned 
and economically and efficiently executed. Federal 
plans and provisions for the veteran have been 
made. But these plans as well as state plans must 
be subjected to the test of application to the indi- 
vidual and this application must be closely watched 
to insure that thev meet the test.” 

No state agency existed to correlate, analvze, sur- 
vey, and report to the governor, the legislature, o1 
the people, whether or not the test was being success- 
fully met. Such an agency must have at its disposal 
facilities for studying and reporting the results of 
all state and federal programs employed in Michi- 
gan for the returning veteran. In order that the 
state might know if all the assistance needed is pro- 
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vided, both state and federal, to make sure all veter- 
ans are acquainted with the benefits that are avail- 
able to them, and to render all possible assistance 
w them in meeting the problems of readjustment, 
it became necessary to create within state govern- 
ment some agency for these purposes. ‘This admin- 
istrative, correlating agency needed an advisory 
committee. Lhe governor asked the special session 
of the legislature to provide such an agency and 
advisory committee, and the request was granted in 
the form of Act No. 26 of the Public Acts of 1944, 
which created the Office of Veterans’ Affairs in the 
executive office. 


Responsibilities Assigned 

The purpose of the act was to afford to veterans 
information, advice, direction, and assistance, 
through coordination of programs and services in 
the fields of education, health, vocational guidance 
and placement, mental care and economic security. 

It imposed the following responsibilities upon 
the Office of Veterans’ Affairs: 

1. Collect data and information as to the facili- 
ties and services available to veterans. 

2. Prepare detailed plans for a comprehensive 
state-wide veterans’ program. 

3. Coordinate the programs of state agencies 
which may properly be utilized in the administra- 
tion of various aspects of the problems of veterans, 
and dependents of veterans, such as the board of 
control for vocational education, state hospital com- 
mission, department of public instruction, board 
of regents, board of agriculture, board of education, 
department of social welfare, and any other state 
agency furnishing services to veterans. 

1. Provide a central contact between federal 
agencies dealing with the problems of veterans, such 
as the Veterans Administration, Selective Service 
System, Office of Education, Social Security Board, 
War Department, Navy Department, and other fed- 
eral agencies, on the one hand, and the several state 
agencies which may administer the various aspects 
of the problem, on the other. 

5. Maintain central case records of all veterans, 
to facilitate the interchange of case histories among 
state administrative agencies, and to provide a clear- 
ing house of information. 

6. Recommend the apportionment of funds 
among state agencies to insure adequate coordina- 
tion. 

7. Provide such services to veterans as are not 
otherwise offered by federal agencies. 

8. Provide a central agency to which the veteran 
may turn for information. 

Because the veterans’ organizations in Michigan 
had competently handled the filing and prosecution 
of claims of individual veterans for benefits accru- 
ing under the laws administered by the United 


States Veterans Administration, the act prohibits 
the Office of Veterans’ Affairs from handling such 
claims. 

The act called for the establishment of a Veter- 
ans’ Advisory Committee to the governor. This 
committee makes use of the scope, man-power, ex- 
perience, and interest of the major veteran groups 
by giving each one representation on the committee. 

To be absolutely certain that the experiences of 
previous wars are brought into relationship with 
the experiences of this war, the act also provided 
for the inclusion of four veterans of World War II 
on the committee. As its name suggests, the pur- 
pose of the Michigan Veterans’ Advisory Committee 
is to advise with the governor on all problems affect- 
ing veterans. 


Office Activated 


After the act became a public law the Office of 
Veterans’ Affairs was activated. Colonel Philip C. 
Pack, a veteran of both world wars, a man with long 
experience in the National Guard, and an attorney 
by profession, whose military service was largely in 
the Judge Advocate General's department, was se- 
lected by Governor Kelly as Director. Elmer J. 
Hanna, a newspaper publisher, and a past com- 
mander of the Michigan Department of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the possessor of a long record of 
veteran activities in the American Legion, V.F.W., 
and other veteran groups, was named assistant di- 
rector. 


Counseling Centers Established 

The Office of Veterans’ Affairs quickly recognized 
that an office located in Lansing could never give 
proper, individualized service to veterans. The or- 
ganization of local councils of veterans’ affairs and 
veterans’ counseling centers was immediately com- 
menced. The theory involved in the organization 
of these counseling centers is that the reintegration 
of the veteran into the civil life of the community is 
a community obligation; that it is a privilege of the 
community to provide a place where the veteran 
may go for information, advice, and practical assist- 
ance; that the problem is too great to be turned 
over to any one group or organization; that every 
group has a part to play in the program. The 
“Michigan Plan” was evolved. This plan calls for 
the organization of local councils of veterans’ af- 
fairs. Each community organization selects a rep- 
resentative as a member of the council, and from 
the entire group is selected an executive committee 
to act for all. The purpose of such an organization 
is the formation of a veterans’ counseling center, 
with a counselor or counselors to render needed 
services, on a referral basis, to the veteran. This 
plan has been followed with uniform success, and 
throughout the state 155 such counseling centers 
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have been opened and staffed, and are rendering a 
highly valuable service to veterans. 


Counselors Are Trained 


The need for proper training of veterans’ coun- 
selors became apparent as soon as the program of 
organization of local councils of veterans’ affairs 
began. A training section was established. The re- 
sponsibility of properly training counselors in all 
of the centers of the state was delegated to this sec- 
tion. Three state-wide, four-day conferences here 
have been held, as well as sixteen special schools of 
instruction for small groups of new counselors. 

Counselors are trained in the basic operating pro- 
cedures for community advisory centers, in the func- 
tion and operation of state veterans’ programs and 
national veterans’ programs and the relation of 
both to the community. The use of forms and for- 
mal recording procedures is not neglected, nor is the 
development of techniques in interviewing. Spe- 
cific training is offered to counselors to familiarize 
them thoroughly with hospitalization and medical 
services, job training, rehabilitation aids available, 
and unemployment compensation benefits. The 
state office developed standard forms for records, 
and supplies all centers at no cost. 

A state association of veterans’ counselors was 
formed. This group sub-divided into regional 
areas, in each of which regular monthly confer- 
ences are held. The Training Section has also ar- 
ranged panel discussion groups and forums in con- 
nection with many regional and state-wide conven- 
tions and conferences. Since the establishment of 
the section 283 counselors have been trained. A 
certificate showing the number of hours spent in 
training is issued to each counselor participating 
in the training. The Training Section currently 
keeps graphs and charts showing volume and break- 
down of contacts in the counseling centers and types 
of services rendered. 


Hospitalization Program Inaugurated 

An emergency hospitalization program was in- 
augurated in June 1945. The objective of the pro- 
gram is to provide immediate hospitalization for 
any World War II veteran when his condition is 
seriously endangering his life or health. Basically, 
the program is for veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities or veterans with service-connected 
disabilities needing hospitalization for reasons that 
are not service-connected. 

The plan is very simple. A counselor notifies this 
office by telephone of the veterans’ need for hospi- 
talization and transmits a doctor’s diagnosis of the 
veteran’s condition. If his condition justifies imme- 
diate hospitalization for reasons above stated, au- 
thorization is given for hospitalization in an ade- 
quate hospital nearest the veteran's residence. The 


Office of Veterans’ Affairs assumes responsibility for 
the hospital care, medical service, nurses, medicine, 
therapy, X-rays, ambulance fees, and anything else 
incidental to and necessary to give proper service 
to the veteran. 

One of the biggest problems involved in securing 
cooperation on a state-wide basis from private hos- 
pitals and physicians was the matter of fees. The 
Office of Veterans’ Affairs was instrumental in hay- 
ing adopted in Michigan a standard fee schedule 
which has been accepted by practically every hos- 
pital and doctor in the state participating in this 
program of emergency hospitalization. 

The Office of Veterans’ Affairs was responsible 
for the inauguration of out-patient medical service 
for veterans by the Veterans Administration in 
Michigan. Inspired by this office, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration used Michigan as an experimental 
State. 


Readjustment Care Provided 

While the emergency hospitalization program 
provides adequate service in the category of physical 
health, there remained the problem of veterans that 
needed assistance in readjustment. In order to 
render service in this field, the Office of Veterans’ 
Affairs established seventeen psychiatric clinics in 
Michigan ranging from clinics operating in counsel- 
ing centers with one psychiatrist, evenings only, to 
a large clinic in Harper Hospital, Detroit, employ- 
ing twenty-three doctors, psychiatric aides, social 
workers, and clerical assistance. The Office of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs furnishes these clinics with clinic secre- 
taries. The doctors give their services voluntarily. 
Recently the Veterans Administration has au- 
thorized fees for treatment of veterans passing 
through these clinics who have service-connected 
disabilities. 

In some areas, screening clinics have been estab- 
lished in counseling centers and veterans are re- 
ferred to clinics by appointment. If a veteran can 
be adjusted by several visits to a clinic, his case is 
temporarily closed. If it is determined that more 
lengthy treatment under hospital conditions is re- 
quired, the veteran is then referred to the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Center at Ann Arbor. 


Center under Construction 

The Veterans’ Readjustment Center at Ann Arbor 
is a project of the Office of Veterans’ Affairs. It is 
under construction at a cost approximating $400,000 
and is expected to be ready to use late this fall. It 
will have a capacity of fifty veterans and will be 
staffed by eminent psychiatrists from the University 
Hospital at Ann Arbor. An additional appropria- 
tion of $95,000 has been granted to purchase equip- 
ment for the center, 

While the center is under construction, temporary 
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service is being rendered with a capacity of twenty- 
five patients on one floor of the University Hospital. 
An appropriation of $40,000 was made to operate 
this temporary center, pending the readiness of the 
new center. The program is under the direct super- 
vision of Colonel M. M. Frohlich, M.D., of the 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, Ann Arbor. Colonel 
Frohlich also supervises the clinics. Excellent co- 
operation in this program has been received from 
the Mental Health Department and the Society of 
Neurology and Psychiatry. “Too much tribute can- 
not be paid to the doctors whose services have been 
so generously proffered. 

Screening clinics have been established at Mar- 
quette, Houghton, Escanaba, and Ironwood, in an 
attempt to offset the obstacle of having only two 
professionally trained psychiatrists in the Upper 
Peninsula. 


Rehabilitation Program in Effect 


If a veteran has secured maximum benefits and 
treatments at the Readjustment Center and still 
needs further time for recuperation and rehabilita- 
tion he is referred to the Michigan Veterans’ Voca- 
tional School on Pine Lake in Barry County, Mich- 
igan, which is another project of the Office of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. At Pine Lake the veteran may par- 
ticipate in vocational training of his choice or he 
may participate only in the recreational and re- 
habilitation programs and otherwise take advantage 
of the out-door environment. The _ school is 
equipped with boats of various types, a hobby 
shop, athletic field, and many other facilities for 
leisure activities and for therapy. 

In July, 1944, the Office of Veterans’ Affairs ap- 
proached the Kellogg Foundation at Battle Creek 
in an effort to secure a well-equipped camp which 
is owned by the foundation. The camp consists 
of a large administration building housing dining 
rooms, kitchen, staff quarters, lounge rooms, class 
rooms, library, basement recreation room, locker 
rooms, and many other facilities. On the grounds 
are located twenty-six well-built cabins, each capable 
of housing sixteen men, and a residence for the 
camp director, as well as power plant and other 
facilities needed. The property consists of thirty- 
one acres of ground and 500 acres of lake. 


Vocational School Established 


As a result of the conference with officials of the 
Kellogg Foundation, a lease of the camp, including 
equipment such as bedding, furniture, and kitchen 
equipment, was given the state for five years at a 
price of $1.00 per year. The Office of Veterans’ 
Affairs took possession of the camp, and in coopera- 
tion with the State Board of Control for Vocational 
Education, established a vocational school for vet- 
erans. ‘The school was staffed with instructors and 


clerical assistance. The following courses of instruc- 
tion have been installed: Watch and clock repair, 
drafting, business practices, printing, machine shop, 
inspection, radio repair, appliance repair. 

The school’s enrollment is limited primarily to 
disabled veterans. The disability does not have to 
be adjudicated as service-connected, but the appli- 
cant must have a vocational handicap. Able-bodied 
veterans are accepted when there are vacancies in 
certain classes. The success of the school may in 
some degree be measured by the fact that on Sep- 
tember 1, 1946 there were 114 veterans on the wait- 
ing list. Between August 1, 1944 and June go, 1946 
the total enrollment in the school had reached 307. 
Ninety-seven veterans had completed their training 
and of these, 96 were assisted in securing profitable 
employment. Graduates from the school are checked 
by a follow-up system and to a preponderant degree 
are making good. 

Another phase of the school is the rehabilitation 
program for veterans referred to the school from the 
Readjustment Center as explained above. 

Previous to November 1, 1945, the operating loss 
at the school was made up through funds from the 
Office of Veterans’ Affairs. The total cost for this 
purpose was $27,500. Beginning November 1, the 
school was given an operating budget by the legis- 
lature of $63,605, for the fiscal year ending June go, 
1946. 

Students are charged $30 a month provided they 
receive subsistence allowance from the Veterans’ 
Administration or receive Readjustment Allowance 
under Public Law 346. At no time is a veteran’s pen- 
sion assessed. The charge covers board and room, 
laundry and medical attention, as well as instruc- 
tion. Students are also accepted under the State Re- 
habilitation Act. 


Scholarships Awarded 


Because of the acute shortage of psychiatrists and 
psychiatric aides in Michigan, partly because many 
were in the armed services, the Office of Veterans’ 
Affairs established fifty scholarships of $500 each 
for the training of psychiatric aides and ten scholar- 
ships of $2,000 each for the training of psychiatrists. 
The scholarships are granted to students on condi- 
tion that they affiliate with state veterans’ programs 
for a minimum of one year immediately following 
graduation. The sum of $64,100 was appropriated 
to cover the cost of these two programs. 


Atabrine Supplied to Veterans With Malaria 


Counseling centers began to report in increasing 
volume the need for providing quinine or atabrine 
quickly to veterans who had contracted malaria in 
service and were suffering relapses after their re- 
turn to civilian life. Many of these attacks were 
first attacks and no service-connection had been 
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established. Counselors found that it was difficult 
and many times impossible to obtain atabrine 
locally. While atabrine was available through the 
Veterans Administration by mail, the lapse of time 
made that service impracticable, as it is essential 
that the drug be administered as soon as an attack 
develops. 

Consequently in September, 1945 the Office of 
Veterans’ Affairs developed a program of making 
atabrine available to veterans in every part of the 
state. The office purchased initially 264,000 tablets 
at a cost of $1,056. These tablets were distributed 
to local health departments and, when needed, were 
immediately available for veterans. No charge was 
made for this drug. 

A policy was established in the counseling centers 
whereby all veterans applying for atabrine were 
questioned concerning the filing of a claim with the 
Veterans Administration. In case no claim had 
been filed, the veteran was advised to file a claim 
immediately and was placed in touch with the Red 
Cross or a service officer of a veterans’ organization. 
This service has assisted hundreds of veterans in 
securing service-connected disability pensions from 
the Veterans Administration. 


Visiting Boards Organized 


Through contacts with chambers of commerce, 
newspapers, and other agencies, former residents of 
Michigan now residing in cities where federal hos- 
pitals are located, were contacted and Hospital 
Visiting Boards were organized. 

These former citizens of Michigan call upon 
Michigan servicemen hospitalized in the federal 
institution in their communities and render many 
types of service to these men, particularly in the 
field of building morale. Literature is distributed 
and explanation given concerning the veterans’ pro- 
gram which awaits these men after their discharge 
and return to their home communities and civilian 
life. Thousands of letters have been received from 
Michigan patients in the 300 hospitals across the 
nation testifying to the merit of this plan. More 
than 10,000 Michigan servicemen were visited by 
members of these visiting boards. 


Transportation Afforded Disabled Veterans 


Through cooperation with the automobile club 
of Michigan, emergency transportation was estab- 
lished. Plans were formulated whereby local mem- 
bers of the club volunteered their services as relay 
drivers to transport veterans from their homes in 
all parts of the state to state, federal, and private 
hospitals without cost to the veteran. The Michigan 
State Police has also provided emergency transpor- 
tation by relays whenever requested. This state 
agency has been particularly helpful in transport- 
ing mental cases. 


State Government 


Transportation Subsidies Arranged 


Because of the housing shortage in the metropoli- 
tan areas and the areas around large educational 
institutions, it became necessary for municipalities, 
universities, and colleges to provide temporary shel. 
ter for veterans attending school and working in in. 
dustrial plants. ‘Iwo of the major areas affected 
are Detroit and Ann Arbor, ‘Temporary housing 
for veterans employed in Detroit was given by 
utilizing barracks at Willow Run which formerly 
housed war workers. By arrangement with the 
Detroit Street Railways, a contract was entered into 
whereby the Office of Veterans’ Affairs subsidized 
the veterans living at Willow Run and made it 
possible for them to travel to and from their work 
at a cost of less than one-third standard rates. A 
similar arrangement was made to care for the stu- 
dents attending the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan State Normal College, and Cleary 
Business College at Ypsilanti. 

The total cost of subsidizing this transportation 
from March, 1946 to December 1 was slightly under 
$100,000. The program is still in operation. 


Health Problem Arose 

Another problem arising from temporary shelter 
conditions was that of protecting the health of 
veterans and their dependents. In order to assist 
in this field, the Office of Veterans’ Affairs has ar- 
ranged with the Washtenaw County Health De- 
partment for the services of two full-time nurses 
to serve the veterans at Willow Run. The cost of 
this service is $5,300 per year for nurses’s salaries 
and expenses incurred in line of their duty. 

A similar program in connection with the veter- 
ans living in temporary housing near the campuses 
at Michigan State College, East Lansing, and two 
colleges in Kalamazoo is now in operation. 


Legal Aid Provided 


A section devoted to legal aid was established in 
the Office of Veterans’ Affairs and is in charge of 
an attorney who is a member of the Michigan State 
Bar. This section upon request assists veterans with 
advice on civil legal problems. The Michigan Bar 
Association has organized a legal aid service and 
has appointed attorneys in all areas of the state 
whose services are available upon referral from 
counseling centers to veterans needing legal advice 
and not financially able to pay for it. The legal 
section of the Office of Veterans’ Affairs also studies 
and analyzes all Michigan laws pertaining to vet- 
erans with the objective in view of recommending 
to the governor changes needed to best serve in- 
terests of veterans. This section also prepares new 
laws from time to time for submission to the legis- 
lature. 
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State Programs for 


Motion Picture Produced 


The Office of Veterans’ Affairs produced a sound 
motion picture entitled “Michigan Welcomes the 
Veterans.” The picture was made in two versions, 
one for theater circuits and the other for clubs, 
training groups, and organizations. The theatre 
version ran for ten minutes and the version for 
use in communities ran for twenty-two minutes. 


Veteran Student Loans Made 


The state appropriated a quarter of a million 
dollars to the Office of Veterans’ Affairs for the pur- 

se of creating a veteran student loan fund. From 
this fund students pursuing courses of study under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act and under Pub- 
lic Law 16 may request the Office of Veterans’ 
Affairs through a counseling center for a loan when 
subsistence payments are late in getting started. 
The loans are limited to $90 for married students 
and $65 for single students. If the application is 
properly executed and evidences the veteran's right 
to the loan, a check is mailed within twenty-four 
hours. No interest fee is charged on the loan, which 
is paid back through a local bank in the community 
where the veteran is attending school. 

Since the beginning of this program over 2,000 
loans to veterans have been made totaling in excess 
of $100,000. 


Assistance to Disabled 


A program designed to prove to industry that a 
disabled veteran can be trained to possess more 
ability than disability is being undertaken by the 
Office of Veterans’ Affairs. 

A series of industrial forums has been arranged 
to which are invited top men in industrial plants, 
personnel managers, and industrial relations ex- 
perts. At these forums illustrated talks are given 
by staff members and demonstrations are staged by 
amputees and other disabled veterans from Percy 
Jones Hospital. The attendance by industrial ex- 
ecutives at these forums has been very encouraging 
and a great deal of interest has been inspired to ac- 
cept into employment disabled veterans. A part 
of the program is to make sure that once disabled 
veterans are employed, a follow-up system of coun- 
seling and supervision is assured in order that the 
disabled veterans may produce to the maximum 
under correct environment and working conditions. 
It is intended that veterans be placed on jobs on 
the basis of physical capacity analysis. 


“On-the-Job” Training 


The Office of Veterans’ Affairs finances the state 


program of assistance to veterans desiring “on-the- 
job” and apprenticeship training. The program is 
under the immediate direction of the Superinten- 
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dent of Public Instruction. Approval committees 
in the various areas of endeavor have been or- 
ganized. Itinerant instructors in the field of trade 
and industry have been engaged to teach classes 
in brick-laying, carpentry, and other trades. The 
Office of Veterans’ Affairs maintains a staff of ten 
as consultants to industry and veterans and to as- 
sist in making job analyses, and in preparing plans 
for trainees. To August 1, 1946, 7,221 establish- 
ments had been approved as training institutes and 
40,728 potential positions approved for * ‘on-the-job” 
or apprenticeship training. 


Aid to Veterans in Prisons 

A program is being operated in the Special Pro- 
jects section of the Office of Veterans’ Affairs to 
give all types and kinds of aid and assistance to 
veterans in Michigan prisons. 

Efforts are being made to secure for imprisoned 
veterans as many entitlements as they can use 
while in confinement. Experimentation is being 
made in securing educational benefits through cor- 
respondence courses and prison instructors for vet- 
eran prisoners who desire to continue educational 
courses under the G.I. bill. 

A representative of this section serves as a liaison 
officer between the Office of Veterans’ Affairs and 
the veteran prisoners in all Michigan prisons, visit- 
ing them at regular intervals. Through interviews, 
studies are made of ways and means by which as- 
sistance can be rendered to the imprisoned veterans 
in connection with their many private problems. 
This liaison also assists in keeping up the morale 
of the prisoners and tends to create a better rela- 
tionship between them and prison officials. 

There are 739 World War II veterans as of 
September 1 confined in Michigan prisons. A sys- 
tem of follow-up help to parolees is being developed. 
Local counselors are cooperating. 


The Public Is Informed 


An appropriation of $34,660.50 was granted by 
the state for the purpose of carrying out a public 
information program. The principal objective of 
the program is to make the public aware of the 
counseling center and its activities. Community 
meetings were held in every county of the state and 
in every community of any size. Regional meetings 
were also held in various sections of the state. At 
these meetings the motion picture was shown and 
brief talks were given on the theme of public atti- 
tude toward veterans and the proper methods of 
channeling veterans to receive maximum assistance. 
It is estimated that over one million persons were 
in attendance at these meetings. A specially trained 
group of six coordinators was recruited for this 
program from the various state colleges and uni- 
versities. 
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Liaison With Federal Agencies 


In order to coordinate federal and state level pro- 
grams in Michigan and to prevent overlapping of 
responsibilities, the Office of Veterans’ Affairs main- 
tains close lia‘son constantly with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, United States Employment Service, 
Selective Service, and other federal agencies exist- 
ing in Michigan. Excellent cooperation has been 
received from all agencies, resulting in better serv- 
ice to veterans. 


Master Case File 


The Office of Veterans’ Affairs is in the process 
of preparing a master case file of every Michigan 
World War II veteran. This file will be available 
to assist veterans in filing claims in the future. In- 
formation contained in a file, upon the authority 
of the veteran, is a available to service officers. 


Public Relations 


The Office of Veterans’ Affairs releases weekly 
information on current veterans’ affairs to 373 Mich- 
igan newspapers, trade publications, and veterans’ 
organs. These releases contain matters of current, 
vital interest to veterans and are designed to assist 
them with their problems and to direct them to 
counseling centers for counsel and specific guidance. 

The office issues a weekly publication to local 
counseling centers which contains information on 
current legislation affecting veterans, notices of per- 
sonnel changes in counseling centers, and other 
items which are necessary for counselors to know 
in order to advise veterans and the public on timely 
subjects. A monthly publication which contains 
graphs, charts, summaries, statistics, and other in- 
formation concerning the operation of the various 
programs for veterans in Michigan is issued to mem- 
bers of local councils of veterans’ affairs. 

Special newspaper and magazine articles cover- 
ing any part of Michigan’s program are prepared 
upon request. Memorandums and bulletins are 
issued almost daily to counseling centers on all 
phases of veterans’ assistance. Standard operating 
procedures covering all of the programs operated 
through the Office of Veterans’ Affairs are placed 
in the hands of the veteran counselors in order to 
insure uniform handling. Members of the staff 
make frequent public addresses over radio stations 
and networks and before luncheon clubs and other 
community groups. The Capitol press, representing 
wire news services, is kept informed daily of infor- 
mation vital to Michigan veterans. 


Surveys 

The results of several extensive state-wide surveys 
made by the Office of Veterans’ Affairs have been 
placed in the hands of counselors. Out-standing 


among the surveys is one made of the educational 
institutions of Michigan and what each has to offer 
to veterans. This survey is kept currently revised, 
The counseling centers have been provided with 
a digest compilation of all Michigan laws affecting 
veterans. This compilation was prepared by the 
Office of Veterans’ Affairs and contains the laws, 
together with an explanation in layman's language 
of each act. This service is also kept currently re. 
vised. 
The Office of Veterans’ Affairs has furnished to 
the counseling centers a complete directory of all 
agencies in Michigan serving the veteran with 
detailed information as to what services each agency 
renders, telephone numbers, street addresses, names 
of key individuals. This is kept currently revised. 


Unused Leave Time 

Ten days before forms were available for filing 
claims for unused leave time, the Office of Veterans’ 
Affairs duplicated the application form and supplied 
quantities to all Michigan counseling centers and 
to the state headquarters of the American Legion 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

In all parts of the state the veterans’ counseling 
centers have been instrumental in organizing com- 
munity assistance to assist veterans in promptly com. 
pleting the forms, furnishing notarization and in 
many cases photostat copies of discharges. Because 
of the state-wide concerted organizational effort in 
this program, the veterans of Michigan have been 
efficiently served in the initial processing of the 
applications. In many communities the veterans’ 
organizations and the Red Cross, together with other 
voluntary agencies and individuals, collaborated 
with the veterans’ counselor in setting up numerous 
processing stations over the respective communities. 


Trust Fund Created 


Because revenue from Michigan’s sales tax far 
exceeded the anticipated amount, the state of Mich- 
igan accumulated a cash surplus. Many special in- 
terest groups brought pressure on the legislature 
for diversion of these funds. This pressure was 
resisted by Governor Kelly on the basis of undeter- 
mined postwar needs of the state. As a result, the 
legislature in 1943 set aside $50,000,000 earmarked 
for veterans’ and other postwar needs. At the 1945 
session of the legislature Governor Kelly was in- 
fluential in having the act amended to make the 
fund a postwar fund for veterans and their de- 
pendents only. 

Immediately many schemes appeared for the utili- 
zation of this fund. Many were political. Sensing 
the need for direction, Governor Kelly called to 
gether the Michigan Veterans’ Advisory Committee 
and the commanders of the veteran organizations. 
A series of meetings by this group developed a pro- 
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posed public act creating a trust fund. A bill was 
introduced in the legislature at the 1946 special 
session and was passed. This act created a trust 
fund of $50,000,000, the annual income from which 
js allocated to the several counties of the state on 
the basis of World War II veteran population. A 
state level Board of Trustees was provided consist- 
ing of representatives of the four major veterans’ 
organizations. The money is administered on the 
county level by a committee consisting of represen- 
tatives of the same organizations. The principal 
is invested by the state treasurer. A special appro- 
priation of $50,000 was made by the legislature for 
administrative purposes of the act. The members 
of the Board of Trustees and the county commit- 
tees serve without compensation. The money may 
be disbursed by county committees to serve any 
need of a Michigan veteran or his dependent. 


Michigan Veterans’ Facility 


The Office of Veterans’ Affairs works very closely 
with the Board of Managers of the Michigan Vet- 
erans’ Facility, located in Grand Rapids. A mem- 
ber of the Office of Veterans’ Affairs staff meets 
regularly with the Board of Managers and assists 
in developing programs. 

During the past two years the state has appro- 
priated a total of $150,000 for the expansion of 
the physical plant and has increased the annual 
operating budget of the facility to $309,357 in order 
that the medical staff and other personnel could be 
increased and paid commensurately. 


State Fills Gaps 


The Office of Veterans’ Affairs takes a realistic 
view of the whole veteran situation. It concedes 
that the debt owed the returning veteran is pri- 
marily a federal obligation and not a state duty. 
But, at the same time, it knows that gaps exist and 
that these gaps must be bridged. Its basic policy 
might be expressed by saying, “Michigan does not 
attempt to duplicate a federal service to veterans, 
but whenever it finds that the federal government 
is not rendering a needed service, then Michigan 
provides that service.” 


The Veteran Goes Back to Work 


(Continued from Page 307) 
totaling $34,281,000. Such allowances, of course, 
are intended to aid veterans to get a start, to en- 
able them to hold onto their new venture until the 
early handicaps have been overcome, 

Doctors, dentists, contractors, entertainers, and 
shop-keepers all are being aided in getting their 
businesses established by those “self-employed al- 
lowances.” But to appraise properly these pay- 


ments and their worth, recognize that 86 per cent 
of these veterans are engaged in farming. How 
many farmers, especially in the South, earn $100 
a month? Doubtless many receive that much as a 
return on their crops for two or three months in 
the year. Now they are paid $100 for each other 
month. What are they to expect will take the place 
of this government benefit when they have been 
paid $1,040, the maximum any one veteran can 
receive? 

But to what end have the several governmental 
efforts to assist the veterans back into jobs worked? 
The employment service on-the-job training and 
the allowances for the unemployed have made the 
path smoother for many returning servicemen. But 
a false notion that has dominated the minds of 
many who framed these governmental efforts and 
administered them has negated their benefits for 
many other veterans. This false notion is that a 
grateful nation must put cash in the hands of every 
veteran who will take it. Those who have not got- 
ten “theirs” may logically look to a future bonus. 
Of far greater value to every veteran than cash in 
hand today is the assurance that aid in the form 
of a job, training, or cash, is to be had when and 
if he needs it. The urge to put cash in most vet- 
erans’ hands has caused the weakest among them 
to become accustomed to this crutch-like cash. It 
has encouraged them to exhaust the benefits to 
which they are entitled, in advance of the depres- 
sion when the “crutch” may be especially needed. 


Wisconsin Department 


of Veterans’ Affairs 


(Continued from Page 309) 

cial aid during his rehabilitation adjustment. The 
administrative staff has been particularly imbued 
with a sympathetic understanding of veterans’ prob- 
lems and a determination to be of all possible serv- 
ice to the Wisconsin veteran. Every male employee 
is a veteran in his own right and was selected on 
the basis of individual qualifications, Outside ob- 
servers have on many occasions referred to the Wis- 
consin program as one of the best in the nation. 

The Wisconsin law, as now enacted, does not 
contemplate the payment of a cash bonus. The 
statutes, however, are clear in outlining a continu- 
ing service to World War II veterans and their de- 
pendents, within limits of funds appropriated. The 
total administration disbursements, including pur- 
chase of necessary equipment for the past fiscal 
year, were $111,224.06 and for the earlier periods 
$59,864.24. Over $955,000 was disbursed as finan- 
cial benefits (grants and loans) to veterans, making 
a total of $1,126,841.65. 
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DuRING 1946 state agencies administering veterans’ affairs 
swung into full operation to meet the needs of the vast 
number of servicemen who were being demobilized. In 
every state there was an official agency charged with the 
duty and responsibility of coordinating various state pro- 
grams affecting veterans, and in addition, many state 
veteran agencies were carrying out direct programs to 
assist veterans through loans, welfare funds, bonuses, 
advisory services, educational grants, and other benefits. 
Appropriations for such agencies ranged from a few 
thousand dollars in the smaller states to upwards of a 
million dollars in such states as California, Illinois, New 
York, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


Programs 

A recent survey of state veterans’ programs as they 
were operating during 1946, shows that virtually all of the 
states have well-established programs of apprenticeship 
training for veterans, with as many as 18,000 veterans 
participating in some of the larger states. About two- 
thirds of the states give civil service employment prefer- 
ence to all veterans by law, such preference being most 
common with respect to appointment, retention, and re- 
instatement. About one-fourth of the states have special 
programs covering medical aid and hospitalization for 
veterans. All of the states are supervising and admin- 
istering in cooperation with the federal government On- 
the-job Training Programs for veterans. About one- 
fourth of the states have programs which provide for the 
granting of various types of loans to veterans, such loans 
ranging from the small emergency type to those for the 
financing of farm and home purchases or the establish- 
ment of a business. Over half the states have enacted 
special tax legislation providing exemptions for veterans 
and most of the states exempt veterans from various types 
of licensing requirements. Every state provides vocational 
rehabilitation for physically handicapped veterans. Spe- 
cial state relief and welfare programs for veterans are 
found in more than half of the states. 

In the following section there will be found a brief 
review of certain measures enacted by the states during 
1946 for the benefit of veterans. In view of the fact that 
relatively few state legislatures meet during 1946, a greatly 
increased volume of veterans’ legislation may be expected 
in 1947 when most of the states will be holding regular 
sessions of their legislatures. 


Legislation 

Education. California appropriated $750,000 be 
used during the current school year for direct education 
assistance to veterans; up to $1,000 may be spent to fur- 
ther or complete the education of any individual veteran. 
California also took legislative action to provide cor- 
respondence instruction and apprenticeship training for 
veterans. Louisiana provided state aid for the education 
of children of deceased veterans. Maine appropriated 
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facilities at the state 
university, principally for the benefit of returning vet. 
erans. Massachusetts established a new college for vet. 
erans at Fort Devens; authorized communities to provide 
college courses for veterans; and made available free uni- 


$250,000 to provide emergency 


versity extension courses for veterans. Michigan set 
aside $200,000 as an emergency loan fund to assist veteran 
students. New York established five institutions of allied 
arts and sciences, with an admission preference for vet. 
erans; liberalized the amount and increased the number 
of its state war-service scholarships; and authorized its 
Commissioner of Education to contract for emergency 
instruction of veterans. A great many states made 
emergency supplemental appropriations to their univer- 
sities to provide expanded facilities to meet increased 
enrollments of veteran students. 

Housing. Most of the states made funds available for 
providing temporary housing at state universities, and 
others authorized bond issues for the construction of 
permanent dormitories. California appropriated $7,500,- 
000 to aid communities in acquiring emergency housing 
facilities from the federal government for the benefit of 
veterans, with go per cent of the cost being borne by 
the state. Connecticut appropriated $5,000,000 for the 
same purpose, except that the state and the locality are 
to bear an equal share of the costs. Connecticut also set 
up a revolving fund to provide lumber from state forests 
to be used solely for veterans’ housing. Massachusetts 
passed an enabling act to permit local communities to 
take various emergency measures to provide shelter for 
veterans. A number of states empowered their political 
subdivisions to participate in the federal government's 
program for providing emergency housing for veterans. 
New Jersey gave its department of economic development 
sweeping powers to acquire land, buildings and other 
facilities for emergency housing and appropriated $6,000,- 
ooo for this purpose. In November, 1946, the voters of 
New Jersey approved a bond issue of $35,000,000 to 
further implement this act with particular reference to 
housing for veterans. New York created a joint board 
for emergency housing of veterans and others, with 
broad powers to acquire and construct housing facilities. 
An emergency housing fund of $35,000,000 was ap- 
propriated from the postwar reconstruction fund to 
carry out the purposes of this act. Ohio appropriated 
$6,000,000 to its counties, allocated on a population 
basis, to provide temporary emergency housing for vet- 
erans. Numerous municipalities were granted authori- 
zation to go ahead with emergency housing programs. 

Bonus. Early in 1946, Massachusetts supplemented its 
1945 bonus measure by providing for payment of an addi- 
tional $100 to veterans who had not served outside the 
United States, and an additional $200 to those who saw 
service in foreign countries or Alaska. 

In September, 1946, the voters of Maine defeated on 
referendum a proposal to pay a state bonus of $150 to 
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yeterans of World War II. The referendum was on a 
$16,000,000 bond issue to be repaid by increased cigaret 
and liquor taxes and a special luxury tax. 

In November, 1946, the voters of Illinois, Michigan, 
and Rhode Island approved bond issues for the payment 
of bonuses to veterans as follows: Illinois—a bond issue of 
$385,000,000 to pay bonus of $10 per month of domestic 
service and $15 per month of foreign service, such bond 
to be serviced by increased taxes on racing, cigarets and 
general property tax; Michigan—a bond issue of $270,- 
900,000 to pay bonus of $10 per month of domestic 
service and $15 per month of foreign service with total 
bonus not exceeding $500, no special method of financing 
provided; Rhode Island—a bond issue of $20,000,000 to 
pay a flat bonus of $200 per veteran, no special tax 
action provided to repay bonds. During 1946, the New 
York legislature also took action on a bonus measure 
which would require bonds amounting to $400,000,000. 
If passed again at the 1947 session, this proposal will go 
to the electorate for approval November, 1947. 

Employment. California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minne- 
sota, Massachusetts; Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and Virginia enacted measures further strength- 
ening employment preference for veterans in the state 
civil service or granting re-employment rights to service- 
men returning to state positions. Included in these en- 
actments were increases in entrance examination credit 
for veterans, waiving of certain physical requirements 
for veterans in appointments in state positions, deletion 
of period of military duty in computing age if there are 
maximum age requirements for a position, and restora- 
tion to civil service lists after discharge for veterans who 
passed examinations prior to entering armed forces. 

License and Tax Exemptions. California, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Virginia, and Wyoming passed 
laws to grant veterans various exemptions from taxes 
and licensing requirements. These included exemption 
from penalties and interest in connection with property 


Research Planning Board 


A SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH BOARD, Consisting of the heads of 
eleven federal departments and agencies doing research 
work, has been created by Executive Order 9791. Recon- 
version Director Steelman as chairman of the board will 
submit a report to the President examining the research 
programs of the federal government, including the Army 
and Navy, with a view to planning the best division of 
research resources among the various departments of the 
government, the universities, and industry. Recommenda- 
tions will be made‘to eliminate duplication of effort and 
to coordinate the whole research program of the country 
to enable the best use of limited trained personnel and 
facilities. 


taxes for individuals while in armed forces; increased 
exemption and extension of time of payment for veterans 
in paying state income tax; flat property tax exemption 
lor disabled veterans; exemption from payment of poll 
taxes; automatic reinstatement of veterans who held 
licenses granted by state boards; exemption from exam- 
ination for veterans otherwise qualifying for various state 
licenses; credit for army experience in qualifying for 
certain licenses, etc. In the November election the voters 
of Louisiana approved a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding a homestead exemption (until 1951) of $5,000 for 
veterans buying or building new homes, and the voters 
of Arizona approved an extension of the existing property 
tax exemption of $2,000 to veterans of World War II. 

Miscellaneous. The California legislature set up an 
integrated state department of veterans’ affairs in which 
were placed the various functions and programs relating 
to veterans which had previously been administered by 
a number of independent bureaus. Separate divisions of 
the newly organized department will handle farm and 
home purchases, educational assistance, and domiciliary 
care. In November, the voters of California approved a 
$100,000,000 issue of veterans’ aid bonds which will be 
used to finance home purchases of up to $7,500 and farm 
purchases of up to $13,500. The Massachusetts legisla- 
ture adopted a resolution calling for a survey of postwar 
problems relating to economics, housing, and the need 
for a $50,000,000 loan fund for veterans. Mississippi 
enacted a farm and home loan act to assist qualified vet- 
erans in buying a home or farm to cost not more than 
$5,000 where it can be shown that such veterans have 
been unable to obtain loans in their own community. 
The voters of Texas in a special election held during 
November, 1946, approved a bond issue of $25,000,000 
to finance the purchase of land which will be resold 
to veterans on easy terms. Several states took action to 
permit veterans under age twenty-one to obtain certain 
benefits under the G.I. Bill (thus removing so-called 
“minority disability’), 


Veterans’ Officers Association 

On NOVEMBER 13-15, 1946, the Retraining and Re-em- 
ployment Administration of the federal government 
sponsored a conference of state directors of veterans’ 
affairs held in Washington which was attended by dele- 
gates from forty-three states. The purpose of the confer- 
ences was to promote closer cooperation between federal 
and state agencies administering programs relating to 
veterans. An important result of this meeting was the 
formation of an organization to be known as The Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of Veterans’ Affairs. 
Mr. Homer Bradney of the Illinois Veterans’ Commission 
was selected to be the first chairman of the association. 
The organization was formed to provide a medium for 
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the exchange of ideas and information, to facilitate re- 
ciprocal state services, to foster a better understanding of 
national problems affecting veterans, to secure improved 
standards of service in all states, and to maintain and 
foster interest in the readjustment of the veteran, and in 
veterans’ legislation. 


CAA Airport Regulations 


PuBLic HEARINGS held by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration on the proposed rules and regulations for the 
Federal Airport Act (Public Law 377) were concluded 
November 1. A completely revised set of rules and regu- 
lations is expected to be issued before December 1. It is 
probable that interested public agencies will be given a 
chance to comment before thé rules and regulations are 
formally promulgated. Representatives of the National 
Association of State Aviation Officials testified at the 
hearings. The Civil Aeronautics Administration has re- 
jected a suggestion that an advisory committee of state 
and local officials be appointed to consult with CAA in 
the revising of rules and regulations. The Council of 
State Governments filed a letter with CAA which com- 
mented in general upon the proposed regulations and 
made suggestions with respect thereto. 


Government Employment 


A RECENT REPORT by the Bureau of Census analyzes dis- 
tribution within states of public employment in April, 
1945- 

Of the 6,100,000 government workers inside the con- 
tinental United States, over half were employees of state 
and local governments. The number of persons perform- 
ing non-school functions of state and local governments 
amounted to 31 per cent, and public school employees 
accounted for 21 per cent of the total of all government 
employees. 

Average earnings of state and local non-school em- 
ployees underwent a 6 per cent over-all increase from 
April, 1944 to April, 1945. The rise in amount of pay 
rolls and the decrease in number of employees in state 
and local governments since April, 1940, resulted in an 
increase of about one-third in average earnings over the 


five-year period. 


Public Works 


[He FeperaAL Works Acency recently completed a na 
tional survey which indicated that state and local gov- 
ernments have prepared plans for public works projects 
totalling about $6,000,000,000. 

The FWA program of advances of federal funds for 
preparation of plans for public works has resulted as of 
July in 2,174 different public bodies, including twenty- 
eight states, having plans ready for construction esti- 
mated to cost about $930,000,000. Plans have been com 
pleted by state and local governments without federal 
aid for projects estimated to cost over a billion dollars, 
39 per cent of which is concentrated in New York state. 
In addition, plans are in the design stage for public 
works estimated to cost about $4,000,000,000. There is 


some question as to how much of this planning will be 
completed without federal or state aid. 

President Truman and the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion have again requested state and local 
governments to further postpone, to the extent Possible, 
their public works programs. It is felt that such post- 
ponements would assist the Veterans’ Housing Program 
by not competing for construction labor or materials. 
and that such action might ease inflationary pressures, 


State Tax Receipts High During Fiscal 
Year 1946 


THE NATION-WIDE TOTAL Of $5,950,000,000 in state tax 
collections for the fiscal year 1946 scored an all-time 
high and continued the uninterrupted upward trend 
begun in 1937. Total collections in the twelve months 
preceding July, 1946, represent a 6.2 per cent increase 
over receipts for fiscal 1945 according to calculations 
based on U. S. Bureau of the Census figures. This year’s 
total also marks a 34.7 per cent gain over 1941 collections, 
and exceeds 1937 collections by 77.2 per cent. 

Payroll, general sales, motor fuel, and income taxes 
account for 61.6 per cent of all 1947 state tax revenues. 
Payroll taxes alone accounted for 17.4 per cent of state 
tax receipts, totalling $1,030,000,000. Though the big- 
gest single item in 1946 collections, this figure is still 
somewhat less than last year’s $1,250,000,000 total. The 
decline is accounted for by reduction of overtime pay, 
shift of war workers to lower-paid jobs, and effect of 
strikes throughout industry. 

Motor fuel tax receipts, following termination of 
gasoline and tire rationing, surged upward to second 
place in nation-wide state tax collections for 1946 with a 
$900,000,000 total, greatest since 1942's $942,000,000 all- 
time high. The 1946 total amounts to 15.1 per cent of 
the total state tax revenues for the year. 

General sales tax receipts for 1946 rose from last year's 
$776,000,000 to $901,000,000 and accounted for 15.1 per 
cent of all state tax collections. For the first time since 
1944. however, sales tax revenues were virtually no 
greater than receipts from motor fuel taxes. 

Greatest gain in a single tax category during the last 
five years was in revenues from individual and corporate 
income taxes, which rose from $523,000,000 in 1942 to 
$841,000,000 in fiscal year 1946. This year’s receipts 
represent a 14.1 per cent slice of the total state tax dollar. 

In the last year alone, however, only individual in- 
come tax receipts continued upward, rising to $395,000, 
000 from 1945's $360,000,000. Corporate income taxes, 
meanwhile, sagged from $454,000,000 in 1945 to $436- 
000,000 in 1946, refiecting the drop in corporate profits 
following war production shutdowns. 

Revenue from motor vehicle license, alcoholic bever- 
age, and tobacco taxes for fiscal year 1946 was consider- 
ably above that for any preceding period of the past five 
years. Totals were $456,000,000, $400,000,000, and $199- 
000,000 respectively. Increases in rates and fees in somé 
states acted to raise these revenues to their current fig 
ures. Motor vehicle license receipts accounted for 7.7 
per cent of the total state tax dollar, liquor tax revenues 
for 6.7 per cent, and tobacco tax receipts for 3.3 per 
cent. 
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Roster of State Veterans’ Agencies 


ALABAMA: C. C. Horton, State Service Commissioner, Bell 
Bldg., Montgomery 2 


Arizona: Spencer Thompson, Veterans Service Officer, 409 
Arizona State Bldg., Phoenix 


ARKANSAS: Joe L. Hearne, Director, Arkansas Veterans Service 
Office, War Memorial Bldg., Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA: Lawrence Stevens, Director, Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs, 1020 N. St., Sacramento 7 


CoLorAbo: Captain Franklin A. Thayer, State Service Officer, 
468 Capitol Annex Bidg., Denver 


Connecticut: Col. James M. Quinn, Director, Conn. Veterans 
Reemployment and Advisory Commission, State Armory, 
Hartford 6 


DeLAWARE: William S. Wilson, State Service Officer, State 
House, Dover 


froripa: David L. Wiley, Executive Secretary, Florida Vet- 
erans’ Commission, Pass-A-Grille 


Grorcia: C. Arthur Cheatham, Director, Department of Vet- 
erans Services, 125 State Capitol, Atlanta 


Ipano: Col. H. N. Burkhalter, State Service Officer, Veterans 
Welfare Commission, State Capitol, Boise 


Homer G. Bradney, Administrator, Illinois Veterans’ 
Commission, 223 East Monroe St., Springfield 


INDIANA: Wm. C. Stalnaker, Dept. of Veterans Affairs, 431 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 


lowa: Rodney Q. Selby, Secretary, Veterans Service Commit- 
tee, State Capitol, Des Moines 


KANSAS: William Monypeny, Director, Office of Veterans Af 
fairs, 801 Harrison, Topeka 


KenTUCKY: Veterans Division, Department of Military Affairs, 
22614 E. Main St., Lexington 9 


Louisiana: Joe Darwin, Director, Department of Veterans 
Affairs, State House, Baton Rouge 4 


Maine: Fred W. Rowell, Director, Division of Veterans Af- 
fairs, State House, Augusta 


MarYLAND: Richard C. Manning, State Service & Executive 
Officer, 8-10 South St., Baltimore 2 


MAssacnuserts: Frances X. Cotter, Commissioner of Veterans 
Services, State House, Boston 33 


Micuican: Col. Philip C. Pack, J.A.G.D. (ret.), Director, 
Office of Veterans Affairs, 411-15 W. Michigan Ave., Lansing 


15 


Minnesora: William E. Revier, Commissioner, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, 4oo Shubert Bldg., St. Paul 2 


Mississiprt: Tom Lee, Acting Director, State Service Commis 
sion, War Memorial Bldg., Jackson 


Missourt: Roy F. Beaman, State Service Officer, State Office 
Bldg., Jefferson City 


Montana: E. J. Callaghan, State Service Officer, Veterans 
Welfare Commission, P. O. Box 1702, Helena 


NEBRASKA: Ivan D. Marsh, State Service Officer, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hosp., Lincoln 


NEVADA: Walter Devereaux, Commissioner, Office of Veterans 
‘Service Commissioner, State Bldg., Reno 


New HAampsuHire: Harold B. Trombley, Director, State Vet- 
erans Council, Concord 


New Jersey: Col. Warren S. Hood, Director, Department of 
Economic Development, 520 East State St., Trenton 


New Mexico: P. H. Robinson, Director, New Mexico Vet- 
erans Service Commission, Room 8, Renehan Bldg., Santa 
Fe 


New York: Edward J. Neary, Director, Division of Veterans 
Affairs, 270 Broadway, New York 7 


NortH CARroLina: Wiley M. Pickens, Director, State of North 
Carolina Veterans Commission, 412-416 Commercial Bldg., 
P. O. Box 2187, Raleigh 


NortH Dakota: Romanus J. Downey, Commissioner, Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, P. O. Box 1287, Fargo 


Onto: Mark McElroy, Executive Secretary, The Veterans Pro- 
gram Commission of Ohio, State House, Columbus 16 


OKLAHOMA: Paul Cope, Director, State Postwar Planning Com- 
mission, State Capitol Bldg., Oklahoma City 


Orecon: Lt. Col. George E. Sandy, Director, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, State Library Bldg., Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA: Brig. General Frank A. Weber, Deputy Ad- 
jutant General in charge of Veterans Affairs, Department of 
Military Affairs, South Office Bldg., Harrisburg 


Ruope IsLaAnpb: Ray C. Long, Executive Secretary, Veterans 
Retraining and Reemployment Committee, Room 101, 
Providence Court House, Providence 3 


SoutH CAROLINA: W. Archie Schiffley, Director, State Service 
Bureau, Division of Veteran Information, State Department 
of Education, Wade Hampton Office Bldg., Columbia 


SoutH Dakota: Ernest A. Jones, Director, South Dakota Vet- 
erans Department, Pierre 


TENNESSEE: G. W. Steagall, Director, Department of Veterans 
Affairs, 323 Seventh Ave. North, Nashville 3 


Texas: A. O. Willman, State Service Officer, Land Office Bldg., 
Austin 14 


Uran: A. O. Ellet, State Service Officer, Veterans Division, 
312 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City 


VERMONT: Colonel Alexander J. Smith, Q.M.C, (ret.), Execu- 
tive Secretary, State Veterans Board, 126 State St., Mont- 
pelier 


Vircinta: Nelson F. Richards, Director, Division of Veterans 
Claims, Roanoke 


WasHincton: John L. Slavenburg, Director, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, Room 112, Old Capitol Bldg., Olympia 


Wesr Virenta: Hon. T. H. McGovran, Director, Department 
of Veterans Affairs, 1814 Washington St., East, Charleston 


Wisconsin: Col. Leo B. Levenick, Director, Department of 
Veterans Affairs, State Capitol, Madison 2 


Wyomine: Col. R. L. Esmay, State Adjutant General, 
Cheyenne ; 
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